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HE expected storm came next day, and Milly and I were caught 

in it. We had gone for a ramble across the moor, and were 

luckily within a short distance of Rebecca Thatcher’s cottage when 

the first vivid flash broke through the leaden clouds, and the first 

long peal of thunder came crashing over the open landscape. We 

set off for Mrs. Thatcher’s habitation at a run, and arrived there 
breathless. 

The herbalist was not alone. A tall dark figure stood between 
us and the little window as we went in, blotting out all the light. 

Milly gave a faint cry of surprise; and as the figure turned to- 
wards us I recognised Mr. Egerton. 

In all our visits among the poor we had never met him before. 

‘Caught again, young ladies!’ he cried, laughing; ‘you've 
neither of you grown weatherwise yet, I see. Luckily you’re under 
cover before the rain has begun. I think we shall have it pretty 
heavy presently. How surprised you look to see me here, Miss 
Darrell! Becky is a very old friend of mine. I remember her ever 
since I can remember anything. She was in my grandfather’s ser- 
vice once upon a time.’ 

‘That I was, Mr. Egerton, and there’s nothing I wouldn’t do 
for you and yours—for you at least, for there’s none but you left 
now. But I suppose you'll be getting married one of these days; 
you’re not going to let the old name of Egerton die out?’ 

Angus Egerton shook his head with a slow sad gesture. 

‘I am too poor to marry, Mrs. Thatcher,’ he said. ‘ What could 
I offer a wife but a gloomy old house, and a perpetual — to 
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make hundreds do the work of thousands? I am too proud to ask 
the woman I love to sacrifice her future to me.’ 

‘ Cumber Priory is good enough for any woman that ever lived,’ 
answered Rebecca Thatcher. ‘You don’t mean what you say, Mr. 
Egerton. You know that the name you bear is counted better than 
money in these parts.’ 

He laughed, and changed the conversation. 

‘I heard you young ladies talking a great deal of the Pensildon 
féte last night,’ he said. 

‘ Did you really ?’ asked Milly ; ‘ you did not appear to be much 
interested in our conversation.’ 

‘Did I seem distrait? It is a way I have sometimes, Miss 
Darrell ; but I can assure you I can hear two or three conversations 
at once. I think I heard all that you and the Miss Collingwoods 
were saying.’ 

‘You are going to Lady Pensildon’s on the 31st, I suppose?’ 
Milly said. 

‘I think not. I think of going abroad for the autumn. I have 
been ‘rather a long time at Cumber, you know, and I’m afraid the 
restless fit is coming upon me again. I shall be sorry to go, too, 
for I had intended to torment you continually about your art studies. 
You have really a genius for landscape, you know, Miss Darrell ; 
you only want to be goaded into industry now and then by some 
severe critic like myself. Does your cousin, Mr. Stormont, draw, 
by the way ?’ 

‘Not at all.’ 

‘ That’s a pity. He seems a very clever young man. I sup- 
pose he will be a good deal with you, now that Mr. and Mrs. Darrell 
have returned ?’ 

‘ He cannot stay very long at a time. He has the chief position 
in papa’s counting-house.’ 

‘Indeed! He looked a little as if the cares of business weighed 
upon his spirit.’ 

He glanced rather curiously at Milly while he was speaking of 
Mr. Stormont. Was he really going away, I wondered, or was that 
threat of departure only a lover-like ruse? 

The rain came presently with all the violence usual to a thunder 
shower. We were prisoners in Mrs. Thatcher’s cottage for more 
than an hour; a happy hour, I think, to Milly, in spite of the close- 
ness of the atmosphere and the medical odour of the herbs. Angus 
Egerton stood beside her chair all the time, looking down at her 
bright face and talking to her; while Mrs. Thatcher mumbled a 
long catalogue of her ailings and troubles into my somewhat inatten- 
tive ear. 

Once while those two were talking about his intended departure 
I heard Mr. Egerton say, 
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‘IfI thought any one cared about my staying—if I could believe 
that any one would miss me ever so little—I should be in no hurry 
to leave Yorkshire.’ 

Ofcourse Milly told him that there were many people who would 
miss him—Mr. Collingwood for instance, and all the family at the 
Rectory. He bent over her, and said something in a very low voice 
that brought vivid blushes to her face; and a few minutes afterwards 
they went to the door to look at the weather, and stood there talking 
till I had heard the last of Mrs. Thatcher’s woes, and was free to 
join them. I had never seen Milly look so lovely as she did just 
then, with her downcast eyes, and a little tremulous smile upon her 
perfect mouth. 

Mr. Egerton walked all the way home with us. The storm was 
quite over, the sun shining, and the air full of that cool freshness 
that comes after rain. We talked of all kinds of things. Mr. 
Egerton had almost made up his mind to spend the autumn at Cum- 
ber, he told us; and he would go to the Pensildon féte, and take 
Milly’s side in the croquet-match. He seemed in almost boyish 
spirits during that homeward walk. 

When we went upstairs to our rooms that night, Milly followed 
me into mine. There was nothing new in this; we often wasted half 
an hour in happy idle talk before going to bed; but I was sure 
from my darling’s manner she had something to tell me. She went 
over to an open window, and stood there with her face turned away 
from me, looking out across the distant moonlit sea. 

‘Mary,’ she said, after a very long pause, ‘do you think people 
are intended to be quite happy in this world ?’ 

‘My dear love, how can I answer such a question as that? I 
think that many people have their lives in their own hands, and that 
it rests with themselves to find happiness. And there are many 
natures that are elevated and purified by sorrow. I cannot tell what 
is best for us, dear. I cannot pretend to guess what this life was 
meant to be.’ 

‘There is something in perfect happiness that frightens one, 
Mary. It seems as if it could not last. If it could, if I dared believe 
in it, I should think that my life was going to be quite happy.’ 

‘Why should it be otherwise, my dear Milly? I don’t think 
you have ever known much sorrow.’ 

‘Not since my mother died—and I was only a child then—but 
that old pain has never quite gone out of my heart ; and papa’s mar- 
riage has been a greater grief to me than you would believe, Mary. 
This house has never seemed to be really my home since then. No, 
dear, it is a new life that is dawning for me—and O, such a bright 
one !’ 

She put her arms round my neck, and hid her face upon my 
shoulder. 
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‘Can you guess what Angus Egerton said to me to-day ?’ she 
asked, in a low tremulous voice. 

‘Was it something very wonderful, dear—or something as old 
as the world we live in ?’ 

‘Not old to me, Mary—new and wonderful beyond all measure. 
I did not think he cared for me—I had never dared to hope ; for I 
have liked him a little for a long time, dear, though I don’t suppose 
you ever thought so.’ 

‘ My dear girl, I have known it from the very beginning. There 
is nothing in this world more transparent than your thoughts about 
Angus Egerton have been to me.’ 

*O, Mary, how could you! And I have been so careful to say 
nothing!’ she cried reproachfully. ‘But he loves me, dear. He has 
loved me for a long time, he says; and he has asked me to be his 
wife.’ 

‘ What, after all those protestations about never asking a woman 
‘to share his poverty ?’ 

‘Yes, Mary; and he meant what he said. He told me that ifI 
had been a penniless girl, he should have proposed to me ever so long 
ago. And he is to see papa to-morrow.’ 

‘Do you think Mr. Darrell will ever consent to such a marriage, 
Milly ?’ I asked gravely. 

“Why should he not? He cannot go on thinking badly of Angus 
when every one else thinks so well ofhim. You must have seen how 
he has softened towards him since they met. Mr. Egerton’s old 
family and position are quite an equivalent for my money, whatever 
that may be. O, Mary, I don’t think papa can refuse his con- 
sent.’ 

‘I am rather doubtful about that, Milly. It’s one thing to like 
Mr. Egerton very well as a visitor—quite another to accept him as 
a son-in-law. Frankly, my dearest, I fear your father will be against 
the match.’ 

‘Mary,’ cried Milly reproachfully, ‘I can see what it is—you 
are prejudiced against Mr. Egerton.’ 

‘I am only anxious for your welfare, darling. I like Mr. Egerton 
very much. It is difficult for any one to avoid liking him. But I 
confess that I cannot bring myself to put entire trust in him.’ 

.* Why not ?’ 

I did not like to tell her the chief reason for my distrust—that 
mysterious relation between Angus Egerton and Mrs. Darrell. The 
subject was a serious—almost a dangerous—one; and I had no 
positive evidence to bring forward in proof of my fancy. It was a 
question of looks and words that had been full of significance to me, 
but which might seem to Milly to mean very little. 

‘We cannot help our instinctive doubts, dear. But if you can 
trust Mr. Egerton, and if your father can trust him, my fancies can 
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matter very little. I cannot stand between you and your love, dear 
—I know that.’ 

‘But you can make me very unhappy by your doubts, Mary,’ she 
answered. 

I kissed her, and did my best to console her; but she was not 
easily to be comforted, and left me in a half-sorrowful, half-angry 
mood. I had disappointed her, she told me—she had felt so sure of 
my sympathy ; and instead of sharing her happiness, I had made her 
miserable by my fanciful doubts and gloomy forebodings. After she 
had gone, I sat by the window for a long time, thinking of her dis- 
consolately, and feeling myself very guilty. ButI felt sure that Mr. 
Darrell would refuse to receive Angus Egerton as his daughter’s 
suitor, and that the course of this love-affair was not destined to be 
a smooth one. 

The result proved that I had been right. Mr. Egerton had a. 
long interview with Mr. Darrell in the library next morning, during 
which his proposal was most firmly rejected. Milly and I knew that. 
he was in the house, and my poor girl walked up and down our sit- 
ting-room with nervously clasped hands and an ashy pale face all 
the time those two were together downstairs. 

She turned to me with a little piteous look when she heard Angus 
Egerton ride away from the front of the house. 

‘O, Mary, what is my fate to be?’ she asked. ‘I think he has 
been rejected. Ido not think he would have gone away without 
seeing me if the interview had ended happily.’ 

A servant came to summon us both to the library. We went. 
down together, Milly’s cold hand clasped in mine. 

Mr. Darrell was not alone. His wife was sitting with her back 
to the window, very pale, and with an angry brightness in her eyes. 

‘Sit down, Miss Crofton,’ Mr. Darrell said very coldly; ‘and 
you, Milly, come here.’ 

She went towards him with a slow faltering step, and sank down 
into the chair to which he pointed, looking at him all the time in an: 
eager beseeching way that I think must have gone to his heart. He- 
was standing with his back to the empty fireplace, and remained’ 
standing throughout the interview. 

‘I think you know that I love you, Milly,’ he began, ‘ and that 
your happiness is the chief desire of my mind.’ 

‘I am sure of that, papa.’ 

‘ And yet you have deceived me.’ 

‘Deceived you? O, papa, in what way ?’ 

‘ By encouraging the hopes of a man whom you must have known 
I would never receive as your husband; by suffering your feelings 
to become engaged, without one word of warning to me, and in a 
manner that you must have known would not fail to be most ob- 
noxious to me.’ 
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‘O, papa, I did not know; it was only yesterday that Mr. Eger- 

ton spoke for the first time. There has been nothing hidden from 
ou.’ 

. ‘Nothing ? Do you call your intimate acquaintance with this 

man nothing? He may have delayed any actual declaration until 

my return—with an artful appearance of consideration for me; but 

a kind of love-affair must have been going on all the time.’ 

‘ No, indeed, papa; until yesterday there was never anything but 
the most ordinary acquaintance. Mary knows—’ 

‘Pray don’t appeal to Miss Crofton,’ her father interrupted 
sternly. ‘ Miss Crofton has done very wrong in encouraging this 
affair. Miss Crofton heard my opinion of Angus Egerton a long 
time ago.’ 

‘Mary has done nothing to encourage our acquaintance. It 
has been altogether a matter of accident from first to last. What 
have you said to Mr. Egerton, papa? Tell me at once, please.’ 

She said this with a quiet firmness, looking bravely up at him 
all the while. q 

‘I have told him that nothing would ever induce me to consent 
to such a marriage. I have forbidden him ever to see you again.’ 

‘ That seems very hard, papa.’ 

‘¢T thought you knew my opinion of Mr. Egerton.’ 

‘It would change if you knew more of him.’ 

‘Never. I might like him very well as a member of society; 
I could never approve of him as a son-in-law. Besides, I have other 
views for you—long-cherished views—which I hope you will not dis- 
appoint.’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean by that, papa; but I know that I 
can never marry any one except Mr. Egerton. I may never marry 
at all, if you refuse to change your decision upon this subject ; but I 
am quite sure I shall never be the wife of any one else.’ 

Her father looked at her angrily. That hard expression about 
the lower part of the face, which I had noticed in his portrait and 
in himself from the very first, was intensified to-day. He looked a 
stern resolute man, whose will was not to be moved by a daughter’s 
pleading. 

‘We shall see about that by and by,’ he said. ‘I am not 
going to have my plans defeated by a girl’s folly. I have been a 
very indulgent father, but I am not a weak or yielding one. You 
will have to obey me, Milly, or you will find yourself a substantial 
sufferer by and by.’ 

‘If you mean that you will disinherit me, papa, Iam quite will- 
ing that you should do that,’ Milly answered resolutely. ‘ Perhaps 
you think Mr. Egerton cares for my fortune. Put him to the test, 
papa. Tell him that you will give me nothing, and that he may 
take me on that condition.’ 
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Augusta Darrell turned upon her stepdaughter with a sudden 
look in her face that was almost like a flame. 

‘Do you think him so disinterested ?’ she asked. ‘Have you 
such supreme confidence in his affection ?’ 

‘ Perfect confidence.’ 

‘ And you do not believe that mercenary considerations have any 
weight with him? You do not think that he is eager to repair his 
shattered fortunes ? You think him all truth and devotion? He, a 
blasé man of the world, of six-and-thirty ; a man who has outlived 
the possibility of anything like a real attachment ; a man who lavished 
his whole stock of feeling upon the one attachment of his youth.’ 

She said all this very quietly, but with a suppressed bitterness. 
I think it needed all her powers of restraint to keep her from some 
passionate outburst that would have betrayed the secret of her life. 
I was now more than ever convinced that she had known Angus 
Egerton in the past, and that she had loved him. 

‘You see, I am not afraid of his being put to the test,’ Milly 
said proudly. ‘I know that he loved some one very dearly, a long 
time ago. He spoke of that yesterday. He told me that his old 
love had died out of his heart years ago.’ 

‘ He told you a lie,’ cried Mrs. Darrell. ‘Such things never 
die. They sleep, perhaps—like the creatures that hide themselves 
in the ground and lie torpid all the winter—but with one breath of 
the past they flame into life again.’ 

‘Iam not going to make any such foolish trial of your lover's 
faith, Milly,’ said Mr. Darrell. ‘ Whether your fortune is or is not 
@ paramount consideration with him can make no possible difference 
in my decision. Nothing will ever induce me to consent to your 
marrying him. Of course, if you choose to defy me, you are of age 
and your own mistress; but on the day that makes you Angus Eger- 
ton’s wife you will cease to be my daughter.’ 

‘ Papa,’ cried Milly, ‘ you will break my heart.’ 

‘Nonsense, child; hearts are not so easily broken. Let me 
hear no more of this unfortunate business. I have spoken to you 
very plainly, in order that there might be no chance of misunder- 
standing between us; and I rely upon your honour that there shall 
be no clandestine meeting between you and Angus Egerton in the 
future. I look to you, Miss Crofton, also, and shall hold you answer- 
able for any accidental encounters out walking.’ 

‘You need not be afraid, papa,’ Milly answered disconsolately. 
‘I daresay Mr. Egerton will leave Yorkshire, as he spoke of doing 
yesterday.’ 

‘I hope he may,’ said Mr. Darrell. 

Milly rose to leave the room. Half-way towards the door she 
stopped, and turned her white despairing face towards her father with 
a hopeless look. 
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‘I shall obey you, papa,’ she said. ‘I could not bear to forfeit 
your love, even for his sake. But I think you will break my heart.’ 

Mr. Darrell went over to her and kissed her. 

‘I am acting best for your ultimate happiness, Milly, be sure of 
that,’ he said, in a kinder tone than he had used before. ‘ There, 
my love, go and be happy with Miss Crofton, and let us all agree to 
forget this business as quickly as possible.’ 

This was our dismissal. We went back to Milly’s pretty sitting- 
room, where the sun was shining and the warm summer air blowing 
on birds and flowers, and books and drawing materials, and all the 
airy trifles that had made our lives pleasant to us until that hour. 
Milly sat down on a low stool at my feet, and buried her face in my 
lap, refusing all comfort. She sat like this for about an hour, weeping 
silently, and then rose suddenly and wiped the tears from her pale 
face. 

‘I am not going to lead you a miserable life about this, Mary,’ 
she said. ‘ We will never speak of it after to-day. And I will try 
to do my duty to papa, and bear my life without that new happiness, 
which made it seem so bright. Do you think Mr. Egerton will feel 
the disappointment very much, Mary ?’ 

_ ‘He cannot help feeling it, dear, if he loves you—as I believe 
he does.’ 

‘ And we might have been so happy together! I was dreaming 
of Cumber Priory all last night. I thought it had been restored 
with some of my money, and that the old house was full of life and 
brightness. Will he go away, do you think, Mary ?’ 

‘I should think it very likely.’ 

‘ And I shall never see him any more. I could not forfeit papa’s 
love, Mary.’ 

‘It would be a hard thing if you were to do that for the sake of 
a stranger, dear.’ 

‘No, no, Mary; he is not a stranger to me; Angus Egerton is 
not a stranger. I know that he is noble and good. But my father 
was all the world to me a year ago. I could riot do without his love. 
I must obey him.’ 

‘ Believe me, dear, it will be wisest and best to do so. You can- 
' not tell what changes may come to pass in the future. Obedience 
will make you very dear to your father; and the time may come in 
which he will think better of Mr. Egerton.’ 

‘O, Mary, if I could hope that!’ 

‘ Hope for everything, dear, if you do your duty.’ 

She grew a little more cheerful after this, and met her father at 
dinner with quite a placid face, though it was still very pale. Mrs. 
Darrell looked at her wonderingly, and with a half-contemptuous ex- 
pression, I thought, as if this passion of her stepdaughter’s seemed 
to her a very poor thing, after all. 
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Before the week was out, we heard that Mr. Egerton had left 
Yorkshire. We did not go to the Pensildon féte. Milly had a cold, 
and kept her room, much to the regret of the Miss Collingwoods, 
who called every day to inquire about her. She made this cold— 
which was really a very slight affair—an excuse for a week’s solitude, 
and at the end of that time reappeared among us with no trace of 
her secret sorrow. It was only I, who was always with her, and 
knew her to the core of her heart, who could have told how hard 
a blow that disappointment had been, and how much it cost her to 
bear it so quietly. 


CHAPTER X. 
CHANGES AT THORNLEIGH. 


THE autumn and the early winter passed monotonously enough. 
There was a good deal of company at Thornleigh Manor at first, for 
Mrs. Darrell hated solitude ; but after a little time she grew tired of 
the people her husband knew, and the dinners and garden-parties 
became less frequent. I had found out, very soon after her return, 
that she was not happy—that this easy prosperous life was in some 
manner a burden to her. It was only in her husband’s presence 
that she made any pretence of being pleased or interested in things. 
With him she was always the same—always deferential, affectionate, 
and attentive; while he, on his side, was the devoted slave of her 
every whim and wish. 

She was not unkind to Milly, but those two seemed instinctively 
to avoid each other. 

The winter brought trouble to Thornleigh Manor. It was well 
for Milly that she had tried to do her duty to her father, and had 
submitted herself patiently to his will. About a fortnight before 
Christmas Mr. Darrell went to North Shields to make his annual 
investigation of the wharves and warehouses, and to take a kind of 
review of the year’s business. He never returned alive. He was 
seized with an apoplectic fit in the office, and carried to his hotel 
speechless. His wife and Milly were summoned by a telegraphic 
message, and started for Shields by the first train that could convey 
them there ; but they were too late. He expired an hour before 
their arrival. 

I need not dwell upon the details of that sad time. Milly felt 
the blow severely ; and it was long before I saw her smile, after that 
dark December day on which the fatal summons came. She had 
lost much of her joyousness and brightness after the disappointment 
about Angus Egerton, and this new sorrow quite crushed her. 

They brought Mr. Darrell’s remains to Thornleigh, and he was 
buried in the family vault under the noble old church, where his 
father and mother had been buried before him. He had been very 
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popular in the neighbourhood, and was sincerely regretted by all who 
had known him. 

Julian Stormont was chief-mourner at the unpretentious funeral. 
He seemed much affected by his uncle’s death ; and his manner to- 
wards his cousin had an unusual gentleness. 

I was present at the reading of the will, which took place in the 
dining-room immediately after the funeral. Mrs. Darrell, Milly, Mr. 
Stormont, myself, and the family lawyer were the only persons as- 
sembled in the spacious room, which had a dreary look without the 
chief of the household. 

The will had been made a few months after Mr. Darrell’s second 
marriage. It was very simple in its wording. To Julian Stormont 
he left a sum of five thousand pounds, to be paid out of his funded 
property ; all the rest of this property, with the sum to be realised 
by the sale of the business at North Shields and its belongings—an 
amount likely to be very large—was to be divided equally between 
Mrs. Darrell and her stepdaughter. Thornleigh Manor was left to 
Mrs. Darrell for her life, but was to revert to Milly, or Milly’s heirs, 
at her death ; and Milly was to be entitled to occupy her old home 
until her marriage. 

In the event of Milly’s dying unmarried, her share of the funded 
property was to be divided equally between Mrs. Darrell and Julian 
Stormont, and in this case the Thornleigh estate was to revert to 
Julian Stormont after the death of Mrs. Darrell. The executors to 
the will were Mr. Foreman the lawyer and Mrs. Darrell. 

Milly’s position was now one of complete independence. Mr. 
Foreman told her that after the sale of the iron-works she would 
have an income of something like four thousand a year. She had 
been of age for more than six months, and there was no one to come 
between her and perfect independence. 

Knowing this, I felt that it was more than probable Mr. Egerton 
would speedily return to renew his suit; and I had little doubt that 
it would be successful. I knew how well Milly loved him; and now 
that her father was gone she could have no motive for refusing him. 

‘ You will stay with me, won’t you, Mary ?’ she said to me as 
we sat by the fire in mournful silence that afternoon. ‘ You are my 
only comfort now, dear. I suppose I shall remain here—for some 
time, at any rate. Augusta spoke to me very graciously, and begged 
that I would make this my home, according to my father’s wish. 
We should not interfere with each other in any way, she said, and 
it was indeed more than probable she would go on the Continent with 
her maid early in the spring, and leave me sole mistress of Thorn- 
leigh. She doubted if she could ever endure the place now, she 
said. She is not like me, Mary. I shall always have a melan- 
choly love for the house in which I have lived so happily with my 
father.’ 
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So I remained with my dear girl, and life at Thornleigh Manor 
glided by in a quiet melancholy fashion. If Mrs. Darrell grieved 
for her dead husband, her sorrow was of a cold tearless kind ; but 
she kept her own rooms a good deal, and we did not see much of 
her. The Collingwoods were full of sympathy for their ‘ darling 
Milly,’ and their affection had some cheering influence upon her 
mind. From them she heard occasionally of Mr. Egerton, who was 
travelling in the wildest regions of Northern Europe. She very 
rarely spoke of him herself at this time; and once when I men- 
tioned his name she checked me reproachfully. 

‘Don’t speak about him, Mary,’ she said; ‘I don’t want to 
think of him. It seems like a kind of treason against papa. It 
seems like taking advantage of my dear father’s death.’ 

‘ Would you refuse to marry him, Milly, if he were to come back 
to you, now that you are your own mistress ?’ 

‘TI don’t know that, dear. I think I love him too much to do 
that. And yet it would seem like a sin against my father.’ 

The spring months passed, and Milly brightened a little as the 
days went by. She spent a great deal of time amongst her poor ; 
and I think her devotion to that duty helped her to put aside her - 
sorrow more than anything else could have done. I was always 
with her, sharing in all her work; and I do not believe she had a 
thought hidden from me at this time. 

Mrs. Darrell had not gone abroad yet. She lived a useless, 
listless life, doing nothing, and caring for nothing, as it seemed. 
More than once she made preparations for her departure, and then 
changed her mind at the last moment. 

Late in June we heard of Mr. Egerton’s return to Cumber ; and 
a few days after that he came to Thornleigh. Mrs. Darrell was in 
her own room, Milly and I alone in the drawing-room, when he 
called. My poor girl turned very pale, and the tears came into her 
eyes as she and Angus Egerton met. He spoke of her loss with 
extreme delicacy, and was full of tender sympathy. He had news 
to tell her of himself. A distant relation of his mother’s had died 
lately, leaving him six thousand a year. He had come back to re- 
store Cumber to its old splendour, and to take his proper place in 
the county. 

While they were talking together in low confidential tones, not 
at all embarrassed by my presence, Mrs. Darrell came into the room. 
She was paler than usual; but there was an animation in her face 
that had not been there for a long time. She received Mr. Egerton 
very graciously, and insisted upon his staying to dinner. 

The evening passed very pleasantly. I had never seen Augusta 
Darrell so agreeable, so fascinating, as she was that night. She 
touched the piano for the first time since her husband’s death, and 
sang and played with all her old fire, keeping Angus Egerton a pri- 
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soner by the side of the piano. Hers was not music to be heard 
with indifference by the coldest ear. 

He came again very soon, and came often. The restorations 
at Cumber had begun, and he insisted on our driving over to see 
what he was going todo. We went in compliance with this wish, 
and were entertained with an elegant luncheon in the noble old 
tapestried dining-room. 

It was not very long before Mr. Egerton had renewed his suit, 
and had been accepted. Had Mr. Darrell lived, the altered circum- 
stances of the suitor would, in all probability, have made some al- 
teration in his ideas upon this subject. He could no longer have 
supposed Angus Egerton influenced by mercenary feelings. 

My darling seemed perfectly happy in her engagement, and I 
shared her happiness. I was always to live with her, she said, at 
Cumber as well as at Thornleigh. She had told Angus this, and 
he was pleased that it should be so. I thought that she would have 
no need of me in her wedded days, and that this loving fancy of hers 
was not likely to be realised; but I allowed her to cherish it—time 
enough for our parting when it needs must come. My youth had 
been brightened by her love; and I should be brave enough to face 
the world alone when she began her new life, assured that in my 
day of trouble I should always find a haven in her affection. 

They were to be married in the following spring. Mr. Egerton 
had pleaded hard for an earlier date; but Milly would not diminish 
her year of mourning for her father, and he was fain to submit. The 
appointed time was advanced from April to February. He was to 
take his young wife abroad, and to show her all those scenes in 
which his wandering life had been spent; and then they were to 
return to Cumber, and Milly was to begin her career as the wife of 
a country squire. 

Julian Stormont came to Thornleigh, and heard of the engage- 
ment from Mrs. Darrell. He still occupied his old position in the 
business at North Shields, which had been bought by a great capi- 
talist in the iron way. He received the news of Milly’s betrothal 
very quietly; but he offered her no congratulations upon the subject. 
I happened to be on the terrace alone with him one morning during 
his stay, waiting for Milly to join me, when he spoke to me about 
this business. 

‘So my cousin is going to throw herself away upon that man ?’ 
he said. 

‘You must not call it throwing herself away, Mr. Stormont,’ I 
answered ; ‘ Mr. Egerton is devoted to your cousin, and the change 
in his circumstances makes him a very good match for her.’ 

‘ The change in his circumstances has not changed the man,’ 
he returned in an angry tone. ‘No good can come of such a mar- 
riage.’ 
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‘ You have no right to say that, Mr. Stormont.’ 

‘I have the right given me by conviction. A happy marriage ! 
—no, it will not be a happy marriage, be sure of that !’ 

He said this with a vindictive look that startled me, well as I 
knew that he could not feel very kindly towards Milly’s lover. The 
words might mean little, but to me they sounded like a threat. 


CuHaPTerR XI. 
DANGER. 


THe summer that year was a divine one, and we spent the 
greater part of our lives out of doors, driving, walking, sitting about 
the garden sometimes until long after dark. It was weather in 
which it was a kind of treason against Nature to waste an hour in 
the house. 

We went very often for long rambles in Cumber Wood, winding 
up with an afternoon tea-drinking in the little study at the Priory— 
a home-like unceremonious entertainment which Milly delighted in. 
She used to seem to me on those occasions like some happy child 
playing at being mistress of the house. 

Augusta Darrell was almost always with us. I was sorely puz- 
zled and perplexed by her conduct at this time. It seemed to be 
all that a kind stepmother’s could be. Her old indifferent air had 
quite vanished ; she was more cordial, more affectionately interested 
in Milly’s happiness than I had supposed it possible she could be. 
The girl was completely melted by the change in her manner, and 
responded to this new warmth with artless confidence in its reality. 

I remembered all I had seen and all I had suspected, and I 
could not bring myself to believe implicitly in Milly’s stepmother. 
There was a shadowy fear, a vague distrust in my mind, not to be 
put away. 

As I have said, she was always with us, entering into all our 
simple amusements with an appearance of girlish pleasure. Our 
picnics, our sketching expeditions, our afternoon tea-parties at the 
Priory, our croquet-matches with the Rector’s daughters, seemed all 
alike agreeable to her. I noticed that her dress was always perfect 
on these occasions, and that she neglected no art which could add 
to her attractiveness ; but she never in any way attempted to absorb 
Mr. Egerton’s attention—she never ignored his position as Milly’s 
accepted suitor. 

For a long time I was deceived by her manner—almost con- 
vinced that if she had ever cared for Angus Egerton in the past, it 
was a passion that had died out of her heart. But there came a 
day when one look of hers betrayed the real state of the case, and 
showed me that all this newly-awakened regard for Milly, and plea- 
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sant participation in her happiness, had been only a careful piece of 
acting. It was nothing but a look—one earnest, despairing, pas- 
sionate look—that told me this; but it was a look that betrayed 
the secret of a life. From that moment I never again trusted Au- 
gusta Darrell. 

With the beginning of autumn the weather changed, and there 
came a dull rainy season. ‘Trouble came to us with the change of 
the weather. There was a good deal of low fever about Thornleigh, 
and Milly caught it. She had never neglected her visits amongst 
the poor, even in favour of those pleasant engagements with Angus 
Egerton ; and there is no doubt she had taken the fever from some 
of the cottagers. 

She was not alarmingly ill, nor was the fever supposed to be 
contagious, except under certain conditions. Mr. Hale, the Thorn- 
leigh doctor, made very light of the business, and assured us that 
his patient would be as well as ever in a week’s time. But in the 
mean while my dear girl kept her room, and I nursed her, with the 
assistance of her devoted little maid. 

Mr. Egerton came every day, generally twice a day, to inquire 
about the invalid’s progress, and would stay for half an hour, or longer, 
talking to Mrs. Darrell or to me. He was very much depressed by 
this illness, and impatient for his betrothed’s recovery. He had 
been strictly forbidden to see her, as perfect repose was an essential 
condition to her well-being. 

The week was nearly over, and Milly had improved considerably. 
She was now able to sit up for an hour or two every day, and the 
doctor promised Mr. Egerton that she should be in the drawing- 
room early in the following week. The weather had been inces- 
santly wet during this time—dull, hopeless, perpetual rain day after 
day, without a break in the leaden sky. But at last there came a 
fine evening, and I went down to the terrace to take a solitary walk 
after my long imprisonment. It was between six and seven o'clock; 
Milly was asleep, and there was no probability of my being wanted 
in the sick-room for half an hour or so. I left ample instructions 
with my handy little assistant, and went down for my constitutional, 
muffled in a warm shawl. 

It was dusk when I went out, and everything was unusually quiet, 
not a leaf stirring in the stagnant atmosphere. Late as it was, the 
evening was almost oppressively warm, and I was glad to throw 
off my shawl. I walked up and down the terrace in front of the 
Hall for about ten minutes, and then went round towards the draw- 
ing-room windows. Before I had quite reached the first of these, 
I was arrested by a sound so strange that I stopped involuntarily to 
listen. Throughout all that followed, I had no time to consider 
whether I was doing right or wrong in hearing what I did hear ; but 
I believe if I had had ample leisure for deliberation, it would have 
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come to the same thing—I should have listened. What I heard 
was of such vital consequence to the girl I loved, that I think loyalty 
to her outweighed any treachery against the speaker. 

The strange sound that brought me to a stand-still close to the 
wide-open window was the sound of a woman’s passionate sobbing 
—such a storm of weeping as one does not hear many times in a 
life. I had never heard anything like it until that night. 

Angus Egerton’s sonorous voice broke in upon those tempestuous 
sobs almost angrily : 

‘ Augusta, this is most supreme folly.’ 

The sobs went on for some minutes longer unchecked. I heard 
his step sounding heavily as he walked up and down the room. 

‘I am waiting to hear the meaning of all this,’ he said by and 
by. ‘I suppose there is some meaning.’ 

‘0, Angus, is it so easy for you to forget the past ?’ 

‘It was forgotten long ago,’ he answered, ‘ by both of us, I 
should think. When my mother bribed you to leave Ilfracombe, you 
made a barter of my love and of my happiness. I was a weak fool 
in those days, and I took the business to heart bitterly enough, God 
knows ; but the lesson was a useful one, and it served its turn. I 
have never trusted myself to love any woman since that day, till 
I met the pure young creature who is to be my wife. Her truth 
is above all doubt; she will not sell her birthright for a mess of 
pottage.’ 

‘The mess of pottage was not for me, Angus. It was my fa- 
ther’s bargain, not mine. I was told that you had done with me— 
that you had never meant to marry me. Yes, Angus, your mother 
told me that with her own lips; and I was hurried off to a cheap 
French convent, to learn to provide for myself. A couple of years’ 
schooling was the price I received for my broken heart. That 
was what your mother called making me a lady. I think I should 
have gone mad in those two dreary years, if it had not been for 
my passionate love of music. I gave myself up to that with my 
whole soul; my heart was dead; and they told me I made more 
progress in two years than other girls made in six. I had nothing 
else to live for.’ 

‘Except the hope of a rich husband,’ said Mr. Egerton with a sneer. 

‘O God, how cruel a man can be to a woman he has once loved !’ 
cried Mrs. Darrell passionately. ‘ Yes, I did marry a rich man, 
Angus; but I never schemed or tried to win him. The chance came 
to me without a hope or a thought of mine. It was the chance of 
rescue from the dreariest life of drudgery that a poor dependent 
creature ever lived, and I took it. But I have never forgotten you, 
Angus Egerton, not for one hour of my life.’ 

‘I am sorry you should have taken the trouble to remember 
me,’ he answered very coldly. ‘ For some years of my life I made 
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it my chief business to forget you, and all the pain connected with 
our acquaintance ; and having succeeded in doing that, it seems a 
pity that we should disturb the stagnant waters of that dead lake 
which men call the past.’ 

‘ Would to God that we had never met again!’ she said. 

‘I can quite echo that aspiration, if we are likely to have many 
such scenes as this.’ 

‘ Cruel—cruel!’ she muttered. ‘0, Angus, I have been so 
patient! I have clung to hope in the face of despair. When my 
husband died, I fancied your old love would reawaken. How can 
such things die? I thought it was to me you would come back— 
to me, whom you once loved so passionately—not to that girl. You 
came back to her, and still I was patient. I set myself against her, 
to win back your love. Yes, Angus, I hoped to do that till very 
lately. And then I began to see that it was all useless. She is 
younger and handsomer than I.’ 

‘ She is better than you, Augusta. It was not her beauty that 
won me, but something nobler and rarer than beauty: it was her 
perfect nature. The more faulty we are ourselves, the more fondly 
we cling to a good woman. But I don’t want to say hard things, 
Augusta. Pray let us put all this folly aside at once and for ever. 
You took your course in the past, and it has landed you in a very 
prosperous position. Let me take mine in the present, and let us 
be friends, if possible.’ 

‘ You know that is not possible. We must be all the world to 
each other, or the bitterest enemies.’ 

‘I shall never be your enemy, Mrs. Darrell.’ 

‘But I am yours; yes, I am yours from this night, and hers. 
You think I can look on tamely, and see you devoted to that girl. 
I have only been playing a part. I thought it was in my power to 
win you back.’ 

All this was said with a kind of passionate recklessness, as if 
the speaker, having suddenly thrown off her mask, scarcely cared 
how utterly she degraded herself. 

‘Good-night, Mrs. Darrell. You will think of these things 
more wisely to-morrow. Let us be civil to each other, at least, 
while circumstances bring us together; and for God’s sake be kind 
to your stepdaughter! Do not think of her as a rival; my love 
for you had died long before I saw her. You need bear no malice 
against her on that account. Good-night.’ 

‘ Good-night.’ 

I heard the drawing-room door open and shut, and knew that 
he was gone. I walked on past the open windows, not caring if 
Mrs. Darrell saw me. It might be better for Milly, perhaps, that 
she should know I had heard her secret, and had been put upon my 
guard. But I do not think she saw me. 
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It was about a quarter of an hour later when I went in, and it 
was quite dark by that time. In the hall I met Mrs. Darrell, dressed 
for walking. 

‘I am going round the shrubberies, Miss Crofton,’ she said. 
‘ Insupportably close to-night, is it not? I think ve shall all have 
the fever, if this weather lasts.’ 

She did not wait for my answer, but passed out quickly. I went 
back to Milly’s room, and’ found her still sleeping peacefully. Ten 
minutes afterwards I heard the rain beating against the windows, 
and knew that it had set in for a wet night. 

‘Mrs. Darrell will not be able to go far,’ I thought. 

I sat by the bedside for some time thinking of what I had heard. 
It was something to have had so strong a proof of Angus Egerton’s 
loyalty to my dear girl; and assured of that, I did not fear Mrs. 
Darrell’s malice. Yet I could not help wishing that the marriage 
had been appointed for an earlier date, and that the time which 
stepmother and daughter were to spend together had been shorter. 

Milly woke, and sat up for about half an hour, supported by 
pillows, to take a cup of tea, while I talked to her a little about the 
pleasantest subjects I could think of. She asked if Mr. Egerton 
had been at Thornleigh that evening. 

‘ Yes, dear, he has been.’ 

‘Did you see him, Mary ?’ 

‘No; I did not see him.’ 

She gave a little disappointed sigh. It was her delight to hear 
me repeat his messages to her, word for word, ever so many times 
over. 

‘Then you have nothing to tell me about him, dear ?’ 

‘Nothing ; except that I know he loves you.’ 

‘Ah, Mary, there was a time when you doubted him!’ 

‘ That time is quite past and gone, dear.’ 

She kissed me as she gave me back her cup and saucer, and 
promised to go to sleep again, while I went to my room to write a 
long letter home. 

I was occupied in this way for more than an hour; and then, 
having sealed my letter, went down with it to the hall, to put it on 
a table where all letters intended to be taken to the post in the 
morning were placed over-night. 

It was nearly ten o’clock by this time, and I was startled by 
the sound of the hall-door opening softly from without, while I was 
putting down my letter. I looked round quietly, and saw Mrs. Dar- 
rell coming in, wet through and through. 

‘ Good gracious me!’ I cried involuntarily ; ‘ have you been out 
all this time in the rain, Mrs. Darrell ?’ 

‘ Yes, I have been out in the rain, Miss Crofton,’ she answered 
in a vexed impatient tone. ‘Is that so very shocking to your sober 
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ideas of propriety? I could not endure the house to-night. One 
has feverish fancies sometimes —at least I have ; and I preferred 
being out in the rain to not being out at all. Good-night.’ 

She gave me a haughty nod, and ran upstairs with a quick light 
step. The old ‘butler came to lock and bolt the hall-door as the 
clock struck ten, according to unalterable custom; and I went back 
to my room, wondering what could have kept Mrs. Darrell out so 
long—whether she had been upon some special errand, or had only 
been wandering about the grounds in a purposeless way. 


For some days Milly went on very well; then there came a 
little change for the worse. The symptoms were not quite so fa- 
vourable. Mr. Hale assured us that there was no reason for alarm, 
the recovery was only a little retarded. He had not the least doubt 
that all would go well. Mr. Egerton was very quick to take fright, 
however, and insisted on a great man being summoned immediately 
from Manchester. 

The great man came, and his opinion coincided entirely with 
that of Mr. Hale. There was not the slightest cause for fear. 
Careful nursing and quiet were the two essential points. The pa- 
tient’s mind was to be made as happy as possible. The physician 
made minute inquiries as to the arrangements for attendance in the 
sick-room, and suggested a professional nurse. But I pleaded so 
hard against this, assuring him of my capacity for doing much more 
than I had to do, that he gave way, and consented to Milly being 
waited on only by myself and her maid. 

Mrs. Darrell was present during this conversation, and I was 
rather surprised by her taking my side of the question with regard 
to the nursing, as it was her usual habit to oppose me upon all sub- 
jects. To-day she was singularly gracious. 

Another week went by, and there was no change for the better, 
nor any very perceptible change for the worse. The patient was a 
litile weaker, and suffered from a depression of mind, against which 
all my efforts were vain. 

Angus Egerton came twice daily during this week, but he rarely 
saw Mrs. Darrell. I think he studiously avoided meeting her after 
that painful scene in the drawing-room. It was for me he inquired, 
and he used to come upstairs to the corridor outside Milly’s room, 
and stand there talking to me in a low voice, and feeling a kind of 
satisfaction, I believe, in being so near his darling. 

Once I ventured to tell her that he was there, and to let him 
speak a few words for her to hear. But the sound of the voice she 
loved so well had such an agitating effect upon her, that I sorely 
repented my imprudence, and took good care not to repeat it. 

So the days went by, in that slow dreary way in which time 
passes when those we love are ill; and it seemed, in the dead calm 
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of the sick-room, as if all the business of life had come to a stand- 
still. 

I did not see much of Mrs. Darrell during this period. She 
came to Milly’s door two or three times a day to ask about her pro- 
gress, with all appearance of affection and anxiety; but throughout 
the rest of the day she remained secluded in her own rooms. I 
noticed that she had a wan haggard look at this time, like that of 
a person who has gone for a long while without sleep; but this in 
no manner surprised me, after that scene in the drawing-room. 

As the time went by, I felt that my strength was beginning to - 
fail, and I sadly feared that we might have at last to employ the 
professional aid which the Manchester physician had suggested. I 
had slept very little from the beginning of Milly’s illness, being too 
anxious to sleep when I had the opportunity of doing so; and I 
now began to suffer from the effects of this prolonged sleeplessness. 
But I struggled resolutely against fatigue, determined to see my 
dear girl through the fever if possible ; and I succeeded wonderfully, 
by the aid of unlimited cups of strong tea, and always ably seconded 
by Susan Dodd, Milly’s devoted maid. 

Between us we two performed all the duties of the sick-room. 
The medicines, wine, soups, jellies, and all things required for the 
invalid were kept in the dressing-room, which communicated with 
the bedroom by one door, and had another door opening on to the 
corridor. 

The sick-room, which was very large and airy, was by this means 
kept free from all litter; and Susan and I took pleasure in making 
it look bright and fresh. I used to fetch a bouquet from the 
garden every morning for the little table by the bed. At the 
very commencement of Milly’s illness I had missed Peter, Mrs. 
Thatcher’s grandson. I asked one of the men what had become of 
him, and was told that he had taken the fever and was lying ill at 
his grandmother’s cottage. I mentioned this to Mrs. Darrell, and 
asked her permission to send him some wine and other little com- 
forts, to which she assented. 

The Manchester physician came a second time after a week’s 
interval, and on this occasion he was not so positive in his opinion 
as to the case. He did not consider that there was peril as yet, 
he said ; but the patient was weaker, and he was by no means satis- 
fied. He prescribed a change. of medicine, repeated his injunctions 
about care and quiet; and so departed, after requesting Mr. Hale to 
telegraph for him in the event of any change for the worse. 

I was a good deal depressed by his manner this time, and went 
back to my dear girl’s room with a heavier heart than I had known 
since her illness began. 

It was my habit to take whatever sleep I could in the course of 
the afternoon, leaving Susan Dodd on guard, so as to be able to sit 
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up all night. Susan had begged very hard to share this night- 
watching, but I insisted upon her taking her usual rest, so as to be 
bright and fresh in the day. I felt the night-work was the more im- 
portant duty, and could trust that to no one but myself. 

Unfortunately it happened very often that I was quite unable to 
sleep when I went to my room in the afternoon to lie down. Half 
my time I used to lie there wide awake thinking of my darling girl, 
and praying for her speedy recovery. On the afternoon that fol- 
lowed the Manchester doctor’s second visit I went to my room as 
usual; but I was more than ever disinclined to sleep. For the first 
time since the fever began I felt the sharp bitter pang of terror 
that the end might be fatal; and I lay tossing restlessly from side to 
side, meditating on every word and look of the physician’s, and trying 
to convince myself that there was no real ground for my alarm. 

I had been lying awake like this for more than an hour, when 
I heard the door of Milly’s dressing-room—which was close to my 
door—closed softly ; and with a nervous quickness to take alarm I 
sprang up, and went out into the corridor, thinking that Susan was 
coming to summon me. I found myself face ‘to face, not with Susan 
Dodd, but with Mrs. Darrell. 

She gave a little start at seeing me, and stood with her hand 
still upon the handle of the dressing-room door, looking at me with 
the strangest expression I ever saw in any human countenance. 
Alarm, defiance, hatred—what was it ? 

‘I thought you were asleep,’ she said. 

‘I have not been able to sleep this afternoon.’ 

‘ You are a bad person for a nurse, Miss Crofton, if you cannot 
sleep at will. Iam afraid you are nervous too, by the way you 
darted out of the room just now.’ 

‘I heard that door shut, and thought Susan was coming to call 
me.’ 

‘I had just been in to see how the invalid was going on—that 
is all.’ 

She passed me and went back to her own apartments, which 
were on the other side of the house. I felt that it was quite use- 
less trying to sleep; so I returned to my room only to change my 
dressing-gown for my dress, and then went back to Milly. She had 
been sleeping very quietly, Susan told me. 

‘I suppose you told Mrs. Darrell that all was going on well 
when she came to inquire just now ?’ I said. 

‘Mrs. Darrell hasn’t been since you went to lie down, miss,’ 
the girl answered, looking surprised at my question. 

‘Why, Susan, you must surely forget. Mrs. Darrell was in the 
dressing-room scarcely ten minutes ago. I heard her coming out, 
and went to see who was there. Didn’t she come in here to in- 
quire about Miss Darrell ?’ 
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‘No, indeed, miss.’ 

‘ Then T suppose she must have peeped in at the door and seen 
that Miss Darrell was asleep,’ I said. 

‘I don’t see how she could have opened that door without my 
hearing her, miss. It was shut fast, I know.’ 

It had been shut when I went in through the dressing-room. I 
was puzzled by this incident, small as it was. I knew that Augusta 
Darrell hated her stepdaughter, and I could not bear to think of 
that secret enemy hovering about the sick-room. I was puzzled too 
by the look which I had seen in her face—no common look, and 
not easy to be understood. That she hated me, I had no doubt ; 
but there had been fear as well as aversion in that look, and I could 
not imagine any possible reason for her fearing such an insignificant 
person as myself. 

The rest of that evening and night passed without any event 
worth recording. I kept the door of communication between the 
bedroom and dressing-room wide open all night, determined that 
Augusta Darrell should not be in that room without my knowledge; 
but the night passed, and she never came near us. 

When I went into the garden early the next morning to 
gather the flowers for Milly’s room, I found Peter at work again. 
He looked very white and feeble, scarcely fit to be about just yet ; 
but there he was, sweeping the fallen leaves into little heaps, ready 
for his barrow. He came to me while I was cutting the late roses 
for my bouquet, and asked after Milly. When I had answered him 
he loitered by me for a little in a curious way, as if he wanted to 
say something else; but I was too full of my own thoughts and 
cares to pay much attention to him. 

The next day, and the next, brought no change in my darling, 
and I was growing every hour more anxious. I could see that Mr. 
Hale was puzzled and uneasy, though he said he saw no reason for 
telegraphing to Manchester yet awhile. He was very attentive, and 
was reputed to be very clever; and I knew that he was really at- 
tached to Milly, whom he had attended from her infancy. 

Angus Egerton saw me twice every day; and these brief inter- 
views had now become very painful to me. I found it so difficult 
to cheer him with hopeful words, when my own heart was hourly 
growing heavier, and the fears that had been vague and shadowy 
were gathering strength and shape. I was very tired, but I held 
out resolutely ; and I had never once slept for so much as a quarter 
of an hour upon my watch, until the second night after that meeting 
with Mrs. Darrell at the door of the dressing-room. 

That night I was seized with an unconquerable sleepiness, about 
an hour after I had dismissed Susan Dodd. The room was very 
quiet, not a sound except the ticking of the pretty little clock upon 
the mantelpiece. Milly was fast asleep, and I was sitting on a low 
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chair by the fire trying to read, when my drowsiness overcame me, 
my heavy eyelids fell, and I went off into a feverish kind of slumber, 
in which I was troubled with an uneasy consciousness that I ought 
to be awake. 

I had slept in this way for a little more than an hour, when I 
suddenly started up broad awake. In the intense quiet of the room 
I had heard a sound like the chinking of glass, and I fancied that 
Milly had stirred. 

There was a table near her bed, with a glass of cooling drink 
and a bottle of water upon it. I thought she must have stretched 
out her hand for this glass, and that in so doing she had pushed 
the glass against the bottle; but to my surprise I found her lying 
quite still, and fast asleep. The sound must have come from some 
other direction—from the dressing-room, perhaps. 

I went into the dressing-room. There was no one there. No 
trace of the smallest disturbance among the things. The medicine- 
bottles and the medicine-glass stood on the little table exactly as I 
had left them. I was very careful and precise in my arrangement 
of these things, and it would have been difficult for the slightest in- 
terference with them to have escaped me. What could that sound 
have been—some accidental shiver of the glass, stirred by a breath 
of wind, one of those mysterious movements of inanimate objects 
which are so apt to occur in the dead hours of the night, and which 
seem always more or less ghostly to a nervous watcher? could it 
have been only accidental? or had Mrs. Darrell been prowling 
stealthily in and out of that room again ? 

Why should she have been there? What could her secret 
coming and going mean? What purpose could she have in hover- 
ing about the sick girl ? what could her hatred profit itself by such 
uneasy watchfulness, unless— Unless what? An icy coldness 
came over me, and I shook like a leaf, as a dreadful thought took 
shape in my mind. What if that desperate woman’s hatred took 
the most awful form? what if her secret presence in that room 
meant murder ? 

I took up the medicine-bottle and examined it minutely. In 
colour, in odour, in taste, the medicine seemed to me exactly what 
it had been from the time it had been changed. Mr. Hale’s label 
was on the bottle, and the quantity of the contents was exactly what 
it had been after I gave Milly her last dose—one dose gone out of 
the full bottle. 

‘O, no, no, no,’ I thought to myself; ‘I must be mad to ima- 
gine anything so awful. A woman may be weak, and wicked, and 
jealous, when she has loved as intensely as this woman seems to 
have loved Angus Egerton; but that is no reason she should be- 
come a murderess.’ 

I stood with the medicine-bottle in my hand sorely perplexed. 
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What could I do? Should I suspend the medicine for to-night, at 
the risk of retarding the cure? or should I give it in spite of that 
half suspicion that it had been tampered with ? 

What ground had I for such a suspicion? At that moment 
nothing but the sound that had awakened me, the chinking sound 
of one glass knocked against another. 

Had I really heard any such sound, or had it only been a delu- 
sion of my sleep? While I stood weighing this question, a sudden 
recollection flashed across my mind, and I had no longer ground for 
doubt. 

The cork of the medicine-bottle, when I gave Milly her last 
dose, had been too large for the bottle; so much so, that I had 
found it difficult to put it in again after giving the medicine. The 
cork of the bottle which I now held in my hand went in loosely 
enough. It was a smaller and an older-looking cork. This decided 
me. I placed the bottle under lock and key in Milly’s wardrobe, 
and I gave her no more medicine that night. 

There was no fear of my sleeping at my post after this. My 
thoughts for the rest of that night were full of horror and bewilder- 
ment. My course seemed clear enough, in one respect. The pro- 
per person to confide in would be Mr. Hale. He would be able to 
discover whether the medicine had been tampered with, and it would 
be his business to protect his patient. 


Cuarter XII. 


DEFEATED. 


I went down to the garden for the flowers as usual next morn- 
ing, as I did not wish to make any palpable change in my arrange- 
ments; but before leaving the room I impressed upon Susan Dodd 
the necessity of remaining with her mistress during every moment 
of my absence, though I knew I had little need to counsel careful- 
ness. Nothing was more unlikely than that Susan would neglect 
her duty for a moment. 

Peter came again, as he had come to me on the previous 
morning. Again he lingered about me, as if he had something 
more to say, and could not take courage to say it. This time the 
strangeness of his manner aroused my curiosity, and I asked him if 
he had anything particular to say to me. 

‘You must be quick, Peter, whatever it is,’ I said; ‘for I am in 
a great hurry to get back to Miss Darrell.’ 

‘ There is something I want to say, miss,’ he answered, twisting 
his ragged straw hat round and round in his bony hands in a nervous 
way,—‘ something I should like to say, but I’m naught but a poor 
fondy, and don’t know how to begin. Only you’ve been very good 
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to Peter, you see, miss, sending wine and such things when I was 
ill, and I ain’t afeard o’ you, as I am o’ some folks.’ 

‘The wine was not mine, Peter. Be quick, please ; tell me what 
you want to say.’ 

‘I can’t come to it very easy, miss. It’s something awful-like 
to tell on.’ 

‘ Something awful ?’ 

The boy had looked round him with a cautious glance, and was 
now standing close to me, with his light blue eyes fixed upon my 
face in a very earnest way. 

‘Speak out, Peter,’ I said; ‘ you needn’t be afraid of me.’ 

‘It happened when I was ill, you see, miss, and I’ve sometimes 
thought as it might be no more than a dream. I had a many dreams 
while I were lying on that little bed in grandmother’s room, wicked 
dreams, and this might be one of them; and yet it’s real-like, and 
there isn’t the muddle in it that there is in the other dreams.’ 

‘What is it, Peter? O pray, pray be quick!’ 

‘I’m a-coming to it, miss. Is it wicked for folks to kill their- 
selves ?’ 

‘Is it wicked? Of course it is— desperately wicked; a sin 
that can never be repented of.’ 

‘ Then I know one that’s going to do it.’ 

‘Who ?’ 

‘Mrs. Darrell.’ 

He gave a solemn nod, and stood staring at me with wide-open 
awe-stricken eyes. 

‘ How do you know that ?’ 

‘It was one dark night, when it was raining hard—TI could hear 
it drip, drip, drip upon the roof just over where I was lying. It was 
when I was very bad, and lay still all day and couldn’t speak. But 
I knew what grandmother said to me, and I knew everything that 
was going on, though I didn’t seem to—that was the curious part of 
it. I had been asleep for a bit, and I woke up all of a sudden, and 
heard some one talking to grandmother in the next room—the door 
wasn’t wide open, only ajar. I shouldn’t have known who it was, 
for I’m not quick at telling voices, like other folks; but I heard 
grandmother call her Mrs. Darrell; and I heard the lady say that 
when one was sick and tired of life, and had no one left to live for, 
it was best to die; and grandmother laughed, and said yes, there 
wasn’t much to live for, leastways not for such as her. And then 
they talked a little more; and then by and by Mrs. Darrell asked 
her for some stuff—I didn’t hear the name of it, for Mrs. Darrell 
only whispered it. Grandmother said no, and stuck to it for a good 
time ; but Mrs. Darrell offered her money, and more and more money. 
She said it couldn’t matter whether she got the stuff from mother 
or from any one else. She could get it easily enough, she said, in 
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any large town. And she didn’t know as she should use it. It was 
more likely than not she never would ; but she wanted to have it by 
her, so as to feel she was able to put an end to her life, if ever it 
grew burdensome to her. ‘‘ You’ll never use it against any one else?” 
grandmother said; and Mrs. Darrell said who was there she could 
use it against, and what harm need she wish to anybody; she was 
rich enough, and had nothing to gain from anybody’s death. So at 
last, after a deal of talk, grandmother gave her the stuff; and I heard 
her counting out money—I think it was a hundred pounds—and 
then she went away in the rain.’ 

I remembered that night upon which Mrs. Darrell had stayed 
out so long in the rain—the night that followed her stormy inter- 
view with Angus Egerton. 

I told Peter that he had done quite right in telling me this, and 
begged him not to mention it to any one else until I gave him per- 
mission to do so. I went back to Milly’s room after this, and waited 
there for Mr. Hale’s coming. 

While I was taking my breakfast, Mrs. Darrell came to make 
her usual inquiries. I ran into the dressing-room to meet her. While 
she was questioning me about the invalid, I saw her look at the table 
where the medicine had always been until that morning, and I knew 
that she missed the bottle. 

After she had made her inquiries, she sheath for a few moments 
hesitating, and then said abruptly, 

‘TI should like to see Mr. Hale when he comes this morning. I 
want to hear what he says about his patient. He will be here almost 
immediately, I suppose ; so I will stay in Milly’s room till he comes.’ 

She went into the bedroom, bent over the invalid for a few 
minutes, talking in a gentle sympathetic voice, and then took her 
_ place by the bedside. It was evident to me that she had suspected 

something from the removal of the medicine, and that she intended 
to prevent my seeing Mr. Hale alone. 

‘You took your medicine regularly last night, I suppose, Milly?’ 
she inquired presently, when I had seated myself at a little table by 
the window and was sipping my tea. 

‘IT don’t think you gave me so many doses last night, did you, 
Mary ?’ said the invalid. ‘I fancy you were very merciful.’ 

‘It was very wrong of Miss Crofton to neglect your medicine. 
Mr. Hale will be extremely angry when he hears of it.’ 

‘I do not think Milly will be much worse for the omission,’ I 
answered quietly. 

After this we sat silently waiting for the doctor’s appearance. 
He came in about a quarter of an hour, and pronounced himself 
better pleased with his patient than he had been the night before. 
There had been a modification of the more troublesome symptoms 
of the fever towards morning. 
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I told him of my omission to give the medicine. 

‘ That was very wrong,’ he said. 

‘ Yet you see she had a better night, Mr. Hale. I suppose that 
medicine was intended to modify those attacks of sickness from which 
she has suffered so much ?’ 

‘To prevent them altogether, if possible.’ 

‘That is very strange. It really appears to me that the medi- 
cine always increases the tendency to sickness.’ 

Mr. Hale shook his head impatiently. 

‘You don’t know what you are talking about, Miss Crofton,’ he said. 

‘ May I say a few words to you alone, if you please?’ 

Mrs. Darrell rose with a hurried anxious look. 

‘What can you have to say to Mr. Hale alone, Miss Crofton ?’ 
she asked. 

‘It is about herself, perhaps,’ said the doctor kindly. ‘I have 
told her all along that she would be knocked up by this nursing ; and 
now I daresay she begins to find I am right.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘it is about myself I want to speak.’ 

Mrs. Darrell went to one of the windows, and stood with her 
face turned away from us, looking out. I followed Mr. Hale into 
the dressing-room. 

I-unlocked the wardrobe, took out the medicine-bottle, and told 
the doctor my suspicions of the previous night. He listened to me 
with grave attention, but with an utterly incredulous look. 

‘A nervous fancy of yours, no doubt, Miss Crofton,’ he said ; 
‘ however, I'll take the medicine back to my surgery and analyse it.’ 

‘I have something more to tell you, Mr. Hale.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ 

I repeated, word for word, what Peter had told me about Mrs. 
Darrell’s visit to his grandmother. ' 

‘It is a very extraordinary business,’ he said; ‘but I cannot 
imagine that Mrs. Darrell would be capable of such a hideous crime. 
What motive could she have for such an act ?’ 

‘I do not feel justified in speaking quite plainly upon that sub- 
ject, Mr. Hale; but I have reason to know that Mrs. Darrell has a 
very bitter feeling about her stepdaughter.’ 

‘I cannot think the thing you suspect possible. However, the 
medicine shall be analysed ; and we will take all precautions for the 
future. I will send you another bottle immediately, in a sealed 
packet. You will take notice that the seal is unbroken before you 
use the medicine.’ 

He showed me his crest on a seal at the end of his pencil-case, 
and then departed. The medicine came a quarter of an hour later 
in a sealed packet. This time I brought the bottle into the sick- 
room, and placed it on the mantelpiece, where it was impossible for 
any one to touch it. 
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When Mr. Hale came for his second visit, there was a very 
grave and anxious look in his face. He was very well satisfied with 
the appearance of the patient, however, and pronounced that there 
was a change for the better—very slight, of course, but quite as much 
as could be expected in so short a time. He beckoned me out of 
the room, and I went downstairs with him, leaving Susan Dodd with 
Milly. 

‘IT am going to speak to Mrs. Darrell,’ he said. 

She was in the library. Mr. Hale went in, and I followed him. 
She was sitting at the table, with writing materials scattered before 
her ; but she was not writing. She had a strange preoccupied air ; 
but at the sight of Mr. Hale she rose suddenly, and looked at him 
with a deadly white face. 

‘Is she worse ?’ she asked. 

‘No, Mrs. Darrell; she is better,’ he answered sternly. ‘I find 
that we have been the dupes of some secret enemy of this dear 
child’s. There has been an attempt at murder going on under our 
very eyes. Poison has been mixed with the medicine sent by me— 
a slow poison. Happily for us the poisoner has been a little too 
cautious for the success of the crime. The doses administered have 
been small enough to leave the chance of recovery. An accident 
awakened Miss Crofton’s suspicions last night, and she very wisely dis- 
continued the medicine. I have analysed it since she gave it me, and 
find that a certain portion of irritant poison has been mixed with it.’ 

For some moments after he had finished speaking Mrs. Darrell 
remained silent, looking at him fixedly with that awful death-like 
face. 

‘Who can have done such a thing?’ she asked at last, in a 
half-mechanical way. 

‘ You must be a better judge of that question than I,’ answered 
Mr. Hale. ‘Is there any one in this house inimical to your step- 
daughter ?’ 

‘No one, that I know of.’ 

‘We have two duties before us, Mrs. Darrell: the first, to 
protect our patient from the possibility of any farther attempt of this 
kind ; the second, to trace the hand that has done this work. I 
shall telegraph to Leeds immediately for a professional nurse, to 
relieve Miss Crofton in the care of the sick-room; and I shall com- 
municate at once with the police, in order that this house may be 
placed under surveillance.’ 

Mrs. Darrell said not a word, either in objection or assent, to 
this. She seated herself by the table again, and began trifling idly 
with the writing materials before her. 

‘ You will do what is best, of course, Mr. Hale,’ she said, after 
a long pause ; ‘ you are quite at liberty to act in this matter accord- 
ing to your own discretion.’ 
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‘ Thanks; it is a matter in which my responsibility entitles me 
to a certain amount of power. I shall telegraph to Dr. Lomond, 
asking him to come down to-morrow. Whatever doubt you may 
entertain of my judgment will be dispelled when I am supported by 
his opinion.’ 

‘ Of course; but I have not expressed any doubt of your judg- 
ment.’ 

We left her immediately after this—left her sitting before the 
table, with her restless hands turning over the papers. 

The servant who went in search of her at seven o’clock that 
evening, when dinner was served, found her sitting there still, with 
a sealed letter lying on the table before her; but her head had 
fallen across the cushioned arm of the chair—she had been dead 
some hours. 

There was a post-mortem examination and an inquest. Mrs. 
Darrell had taken poison. The jury brought in a verdict of suicide 
while in a state of unsound mind. The act seemed too causeless 
for sanity. Her strange absent ways had attracted the attention 
of the servants for some time past, and the evidence of her own 
maid respecting her restlessness and irritability for the last few months 
influenced the minds of coroner and jury. 

The letter found lying on the table before her was addressed to 
Angus Egerton. He declined to communicate its contents when 
questioned about it at the inquest. Milly progressed towards reco- 
very slowly but surely from the hour in which I stopped the suspected 
medicine. The time came when we were obliged to tell her of her 
stepmother’s awful death; but she never knew the attempt that had 
been made on her own life, or the atmosphere of hatred in which 
she had lived. 

We left Thornleigh for Scarborough as soon as she was well 
enough to be moved, and only returned in the early spring, in time 
for my darling’s wedding. 

She has now been married nearly ten years, during which time 
her life has been very bright and happy—a life of almost uncheckered 
sunshine. She has carried out her idea of our friendship to the very 
letter ; and we have never been separated, except during her honey- 
moon and my own visits home. Happily for my sense of independ- 
ence, there are now plenty of duties for me to perform at Cumber 
Priory, where I am governess to a brood of pretty children who call 
me auntie, and hold me scarcely second to their mother in their 
warm young hearts. Angus Egerton is a model country squire and 
master of the hounds; and he and his wife enjoy an unbroken popu- 
larity among rich and poor. Peter is under-gardener at the Priory, 
and no longer lives with his grandmother, who left her cottage soon 
after Mrs. Darrell’s suicide, and is supposed to have gone to London. 





THE HOSPITAL MISTLETOE 


BY JOSEPH HATTON, AUTHOR OF ‘ THE TALLANTS OF BARTON,’ ETC. 


‘Wuart is that faded branch ?’ you ask. A sprig of mistletoe. It 
is the token of our love. 

‘How sentimental!’ you exclaim. No; it is not culled from 
the bough under which I kissed her. Ours was not a match of 
the common kind ; it was not inaugurated with blindman’s-buff and 
kiss in the ring. ‘The mistletoe hung in the castle hall?’ No, 
my friend; you are quite wrong. There were no merry guests 
going hither and thither under that treasured sprig of the mys- 
terious parasite. Tell you the story? I will. It happened in 
this wise. 

I was the house-surgeon of the Severnshire Hospital. One 
autumn day a patient was brought into the accident ward. He was 
a gentleman. No one in the town knew him. He was travelling 
through the county. In the high street of the city he had been 
thrown from his horse. When he was picked up, he said, ‘ Take 
me to the hospital; I am a gentleman, and will pay for attention ; 
but I prefer the hospital.’ So they brought him to us. He was 
very seriously hurt internally. George Gregory Newbold was his 
name. 

‘I don’t live anywhere in particular,’ he said, a week after he 
was brought in. ‘Iam a traveller; I have been in nearly every 
nation of the world. I can refer you to the Bank of England. I 
have property in Hertfordshire. I am very comfortable here, and 
grateful for the kindness you have shown me.’ 

He was a handsome man, with a tender sympathetic gray eye, 
and a soft musical voice. There was something about him that 
excited interest at once. It was an honest, open, candid face, with 
lines of care and trouble about the eyes. 

‘ Yes, you are right, doctor,’ he said to me one November day, 
when he appeared to have rallied very considerably. ‘I have had a 
great deal of trouble; not the sort of trouble which usually knocks 
& man up—not money anxiety, nothing of the world’s worry, in 
truth. Yet I have suffered tortures almost beyond endurance.’ 

‘Can I be of any service to you, Mr. Newbold, beyond the poor 
professional services which it has been your misfortune to require 
here ?’ 

‘No, thank you, I think not. I often think I shall never re- 
cover. If I could see my sister again, I could die happy; that is, 
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as happy as man can die, when death separates him from the only 
being whom he loves, and whose protective hand she may need. I 
will tell you my story, doctor. You are a good man; I know that 
by your face, and by your great kindness to me, a stranger.’ 

‘T trust I should be none the less attentive to any patient,’ I 
said; ‘although I confess that you have interested me much.’ 

‘You are very good,’ said Mr. Newbold; ‘heaven will reward 
you. When I was an infant, my father died, and left myself and 
sister to the care of our mother. It is only doing the memory of 
my mother ordinary justice to say that she was as good as she was 
beautiful. She died ten years ago. For five years we lived in the 
old house, my sister and myself. We had no cares, no troubles ; 
life with us was a continual summer; to make each other happy 
was our only anxiety. It had occurred to me more than once— 
many times, indeed—that Lucy might marry and leave me. I should 
have regretted this for myself, but not if it secured and perpetuated 
Lucy’s happiness. One day—it only shows how blind we men are 
—Luucy told me she was in love.’ 

‘ You are faint, Mr. Newbold,’ I said; ‘ rest awhile.’ 

‘No, no; I am stronger than you think,’ he said, smiling and 
waving me to be silent. ‘It was a young fellow who had often 
been to the house. I ought to have known. When Lucy told me, 
I could see how indiscreet I had been. He had neither friends nor 
position. I did not forbid the match, but I discountenanced it, ex- 
postulated with Lucy, and privately expressed myself in severe terms 
to her lover. If it were not that he believed Lucy would deeply feel 
his leaving her, he said he would go away, since I questioned his 
honour and his love. My selfishness was awakened; I urged him 
to go, implored him, gave him money; and he left Lucy to her bro- 
ther in the old house that we had known since infancy. When Lucy 
discovered the cause of her lover’s desertion, she upbraided me, called 
me cruel and selfish, and a month afterwards she was missing. I 
have never seen her since.’ 

Here my poor patient fell back upon his pillow. I gave him a 
stimulant ; and by and by, when he looked up with his gray eyes 
expressing an apology for his weakness, I confess to sensations of 
sympathy which I had never felt before. : 

‘¥ thought I was stronger,’ he said; ‘pray forgive me. Let 
me finish my story; it will do me good to tell you my troubles. I 
would give the world to see her once more, for the sake of my poor 
dear mother, who loved her so much. I found traces of her. She 
had had a letter from her lover, bidding her good-bye for ever. It 
was believed that he had enlisted for a soldier. A detective officer 
whom I employed fancied he traced them to India. His name was 
not to be found on the lists of any regiment at home or abroad. 

‘This is the story of my life; this is the story of my wander- 
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ings. I am in search of my sister, in search of them both—Lucy 
and her husband. I have forgiven them long ago. What right had 
I to stand between her and the man she loved? Heaven forgive me!’ 

The season of Christmas came, with its kindly thoughts, its 
Christian-like feelings, its genial associations. We always deco- 
rated the hospital for Christmas-eve. The patients all seemed to 
get better in presence of the little excitement of the time. Every 
ward had its bit of holly and mistletoe. The nurses rivalled each 
other in the making of festal wreaths. Friends of the patients 
brought in contributions from the country: winter evergreens from 
their little gardens, holly from rural hedge-rows, and luxuries of mince- 
pie and plum-pudding which it was hard to interdict. There were 
some poor creatures whom nothing could injure; these had their 
beef and pudding, their pies and wine. Poor Mr. Newbold, he was 
amongst these hopeless cases. But no friend brought gifts to lay 
beside his bed. He had thanked me, however, for a handful of 
mistletoe and holly, which I hung up in his ward with my own 
hands, wishing at the same time all the best wishes of the season. 

‘T don’t make a complaint, my dear friend,’ he said; ‘but I 
have a small request to prefer. I am very troublesome, I am sure, 
very; and it is hard for my nurse not to have a change to some 
other ward. Will you find me another nurse—a woman with a 
softer voice, dear friend—a softer voice ?’ 

He was very ill; he had grown weaker and weaker; his end 
was drawing near. She was a querulous but most reliable woman, 
the nurse attached to his ward. She had replaced an attendant 
who had obtained leave to spend Christmas at home. Poor New- 
bold was very sensitive, and the loud voice and somewhat demon- 
strative manner of the new woman jarred upon his nerves. I went 
to the matron. 

‘There is a young woman sent here through Florence Nightin- 
gale—a most respectable kind-looking person,’ said the matron. 
‘She has only been here a week; but I don’t doubt for a moment 
she will turn out to be the best nurse in the hospital. Shall I send 
her to you ?’ 

‘Thank you very much; pray do,’ I said. ‘Send her up to 
the ward at once.’ 

The Christmas bells were ringing; you could hear the music 
wandering up and down the streets, carried hither and thither by 
the wind. Visitors had all left the wards for the night; the pa- 
tients lay there listening to the melody of the bells, and thinking of 
other days; the light of the Christmas candles fell upon the dark 
leaves of the holly; here and there the white berries of the mistletoe 
reflected back the subdued glimmer. It is a sad picture, a hospital 
on Christmas-eve: the shadows of the place seem so significant— 
such tender memories hover about the narrow beds. 
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The new nurse came into the ward while I sat there. It was 
a sweet face, as I saw it with the soft light upon it—a kind, sad, 
pitying face. Newbold looked at her curiously as she entered. Then 
he raised himself up suddenly, and before I hardly knew what had 
happened, he was locked in her arms. 

‘Lucy, Lucy, my dear, dear sister!’ he was saying, his voice 
nearly drowned in the sobs of the woman whose face was lying upon 
his shoulder. 

The bells appeared to receive new strength just at that moment. 
It was the wind which brought the sound close up to the windows 
on its way down to the river. ‘Thank God!’ I exclaimed; and my 
heart leapt with a strange joy. I felt like a child ready to weep. 
It was as if I had been reading some pitiful story. I walked out 
into the corridor, opened a window, and put my head into the frosty 
air. The stars crowded the sky, and the bell-music seemed to 
belong to their purity. I was never fit for a hospital-surgeon ; my 
feelings were always too little under control. When I went back 
into the ward, she was sitting by his side holding his hand. His 
face was full of peace and happiness. It was as if an angel had 


been there. 
* * * * * * 


. We buried him on new-year’s-day. 
* * * ~ 


* * 


Her story is soon told. She lost her husband in the Crimea. 
After that she joined Florence Nightingale’s band of nurses, and 
eventually came back to England. Providence sent her to the Severn- 
shire Hospital on that Christmas-eve—sent her, that George New- 
bold’s last hours might be solaced with her tender words and happy 
memories of the Christmas-days that were gone. If it were not next 
to impious to think that what befell afterwards was anything but 
accidental, I could fancy that some special consideration for the poor 
hospital-surgeon also filled up the providential design. The spring 
came and the summer, and the stars shone once more above the bell- 
music that the wind carried down to the river. If we had been young 
people, and without a chastened sorrow in our hearts, the bells might 
have rung afresh in the summer that followed; for the house-sur- 
geon married the heroine of this sad story, and she sits by his side 
with her sweet sympathetic smile, while he tries to tell you, with- 
out faltering, the history of those withered leaves. 

And now let us put back the Christmas treasure. If you will 
rummage over the contents of old cabinets, you must come upon 
skeletons. Close the drawer, shut down the ancient lid, look out 
through the western window, and yonder you may see the sun 
making ‘a golden set’ behind the towers of the County Hospital, in 
Sabrina’s classic valley. 
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CYMON 


A TALE of love—of folly, if you will, 
Yet folly most divine ; 
The fountain whence the Eastern sage did fill 
His pitcher may fill mine. 
There lived in Cyprus, isle of Venus, old, 
A youth of body fair, but little wit ; 
His form was graceful, but his eyes were cold— 
The spirit’s watch-fires ; so to some seemed fit 
To call him Cymon—word which means a brute— 
So fair a tree was he, yet yielding never fruit. 


To herd with slaves, and work with them, he made 
His chief delight and care ; 
Or with long staff on ample shoulder laid, 
From field to field to fare. 
Once faring thus about the midnoon tide, 
He marked a meadow kissed by merry May, 
With crystal spring, and sleeping by its side 
On the soft grass, like snow, a maiden lay, 
Whose robe with trembling touch the western wind. 
Had lifted, which her swelling bosom erst confined. 


Which when he saw, on his long staff he leant 
Stone-still in sweet surprise, 
And for the first time thinking, thought intent 
On lily-curtained eyes. 
And feared such loveliness must be divine, 
Nor dared to wake her in his awful fear ; 
Till his long shadow in the sun’s decline 
Stretched to the hill; then waking, she, ‘ What here 
Dost thou, O Cymon ?’ cried: but he stood still, 
Nor could his eyes with gazing on her beauty fill. 


And still he stood, till after she had past 
From him, with heart aflame ; 
Then sudden off the slough of brute he cast, 
And all that was his shame: 
Seconp Series, Vou. III. F.S. Vou. XIII. 
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And toiling day by day for five long years, 
His mind as graceful as his body grew ; 
For tender love oft inborn virtue rears, 
Whose words long charmed by darkness, faint and few 
First echo, but sound full and many soon ; 
So Cymon’s glory waxed with every changing moon. 


But Iphigene, his love, to Pasimond 
Was bound by gage of hand. 
Already, fastened by that fatal bond, 
She sought the Rhodian strand. 
But Cymon came and took her; then they two 
Set sail for Crete with joy, till the wide sea 
Grew dark with night of storm ; the pilot knew 
No more his course, the vessel drifted free, 
Or sad chance rather drove it on its way, 
Till sands of hostile Rhodes before them shipwrecked lay. 


There ruled his rival Pasimond, and these 
Expected instant death ; 
When he, the erring Iphigene to ease, 
Spoke thus with bated breath : 
‘ For thy sweet sake, our pre-contract I raze ; 
Live with thy love—mine was an idle tale ! 
Forget me! be his bride, ere these bright days 
Of summer, bright for me no longer, fail.’ 
And so their marriage fell, while he stood near, 
Ere Autumn strewed his yellow hair on Summer’s bier. 


JAMES MEW. 
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A CARNIVAL AT KING’S-CROSS 


BY F. W. ROBINSON 


To the astute reader King’s-cross, at first sight, does not appear to 
be a frivolous neighbourhood. There is that air of solidity about 
King’s-cross, that decisive and business-like attitude—as of a neigh- 
bourhood with its arms a-kimbo, and its legs planted firmly and 
somewhat wide apart before its own shop-doors—which suggests 
hard bargains, money down, and a sober serious existence. A 
stranger at King’s-cross would witness much life and bustle, meet 
crowds of sad and anxious faces, note an air of suppressed and 
unsuppressed excitement about everybody, in the vicinity of the two 
large railway termini ; but he would be a witness to no light-hearted- 
ness, and unless there were a Mentor or an Asmodeus at his elbow 
to enlighten him, his cab, or carriage, or omnibus—twopence all the 
way to Ludgate-hill—would bear him from the spot a sadder but 
no wiser man. For the outer aspect of King’s-cross is absolutely 
depressing. There are several hospitals flanking it; the railway- 
stations before alluded to are heavy and grim with unornate brick 
and iron; there are close and stifling streets in the vicinity, whence 
issue the everlasting army of ‘the ragged fringe.’ Agar-town is 
not far off, and its tribes are busy in the wider streets; and the 
workhouse of St. Pancras is only a little way round the corner, and 
does not suggest a cheerful train of thought, or any of that rollick- 
ing life which is within a stone’s-throw of its walls. 

And yet, despite all this, King’s-cross is emphatically a jolly 
neighbourhood. Momus shakes his bells here, and Laughter holds 
both her sides. The largest and best-conducted gymnasium in the 
kingdom rears its head above surrounding house-roofs—an admirably 
designed edifice, which, at a cost of ten thousand pounds, has be- 
come the London head-centre of Christian muscularity ; and before 
Lent there is held therein as gay, noisy, and rackety a carnival as 
was ever witnessed in a continental town. 

Yes; there is a bond-fide carnival at King’s-cross before the 
Lenten season; and it was at this carnival, held at the great gym- 
nasium aforesaid, that we awoke to the conclusion that for genuine 
fun, pure and simple, in which every one launched and lost himself, 
there was no place like this outwardly grave and inwardly jocose 
King’s-cross. 

The last carnival was held on Shrove Tuesday; the admission 
was by member’s ticket only; and the majority of members were of 
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the German race, who had come from various parts of London to 
keep-up a cheerful custom of their Vaterland, and to sing and laugh 
away the last hours before Lent, as they would have done in the old 
Rhine towns and villages from which they stood apart. They were 
men who began in earnest—who had set themselves the pleasant task 
of holding high holiday at this Deutscher Turnverein, and of forget- 
ting everything besides. The members and visitors were of the 
masculine gender, numbering some three or four hundred probably, 
and all decorated, at the expense of the society, with the oddest of 
head-gears in the brightest of colours. It was a startling piece of 
information, for a visitor new to the business, to be politely informed 
that he must deposit his hat with a duly-qualified custodian, and 
wear in place thereof a king’s pasteboard crown, a highly-decorated 
fool’s-cap, a college-cap of many colours, a cock’s head with a stork’s 
beak, a warrior’s helmet, or a something totally foreign to his man- 
ners and customs after office-hours, and which something, as a rule, 
was furnished with half-a-dozen little bells, that made a formidable 
jingling with each movement. It was a rule to which everybody 
bowed gracefully and became speedily accustomed, as grave and 
reverent gentlemen, merchants and artists, with big beards and spec- 
tacles—men whom we have seen on ’Change and at their clubs, 
and had never dreamed of ‘ doing such a thing’—put on their gaudy 
caps, and were particular about a fit, before they went upstairs 
fully bedizened, laughing, singing, smoking, and evidently resolved 
on forgetting that there was anything beyond the bright, garish, 
masquerading sphere into which they plunged. 

The room where the carnival was held was furnished with sundry 
little tables, round which the guests were expected to sit and join 
in any grand chorus that suggested itself. Before each visitor was 
placed a hollow reed-like instrument, a foot in length, with a hole 
at one side and parchment at both ends, and through which hole a 
man could blow or murmur his favourite air with a certain musical 
intonation that became agreeable to himself, if not always satisfac- 
tory to his neighbour, probably engaged in breathing his soul out 
in a particular melody of his own. There was a strange fascination 
about these reed-pipes, with their bright-coloured papers twisted 
round them; and though the first instinct was to leave them alone, 
and not contribute to the noise which prevailed, a general chorus, a 
march from Faust, a well-known Lied, would after a while over- 
master a sense of the absurdity of the situation, and a visitor would 
suddenly discover himself humming and buzzing through the pipe 
with as grave an expression of countenance as a first-fiddle at the 
Opera. These pipes were the great feature of the carnival of 1870 
at King’s-cross. There were a great many who could sing, a greater 
number who understood music, and the members of German choral 
societies had mustered in full force; hence there was no small har- 
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mony at times, and until the air was over, when there followed cock- 
crowings, the war-cries of an Indian tribe, or of all the Indian tribes, 
in fact, together with a wailing and shrieking as of lost souls in 
Pandemonium, and of lost cats among the railway-arches in the im- 
mediate vicinity, until the chairman’s hammer brought the company 
once more to the little sense of decorum that was left. 

It was a novel scene, and irreconcilable with anything, save 
itself, in sober England. Looking along the various tables was 
like looking at a banquet-scene in an opera on a large scale, or at 
a meeting of warriors and nobles in the feudal times, so bright a 
concourse of guests, with crowns and helmets and caps with nodding 
plumes, had assembled in the hall. There were the jesters in their 
fools’-caps also, and strange beings with birds’ heads and high shirt- 
collars, making the tour of the room on each other’s shoulders, 
amidst the laughter, singing, shouting, whistling, and buzzing of the 
reed-pipes of the general community. Frivolity had taken posses- 
sion of the great gymnasium, and wisdom was not the order of 
the night. It was carnival-time, when sober moods were out of 
place, and one was not expected to join the motley throng and keep 
to the seriousness of every day. This was an exceptional period, 
when the spirits were given full play—animal spirits, not alcoholic, 
though the lager-bier was in request, and stronger potations were not 
wholly eschewed—and everything that was noisy and rollicking added 
to the tone and colour of the hour. Even the walls contributed 
to the burlesque of the situation: caricatures of the principal mem- 
bers of the club, many of them excellently drawn, and evidently by 
professional hands, had been suspended round the room before the 
commencement of the carnival; and as some secrecy had been 
adopted with reference to the subjects, there were agreeable or dis- 
agreeable surprises, as the case might be, for many of the members 
upon entering; but everything was taken in good part, and there 
was not a harsh word or an angry one exchanged throughout this 
reign of Misrule. 

Very frequently some rash individual would attempt a speech, 
and stand for that purpose on a chair, or on a platform at the end 
of the hall, whereon a stage had been erected; and after much 
hammering on the table, would in some cases—not always, as the 
hour grew later—secure for a while the attention of his audience; but 
unless it was Mr. Ravensteim himself, or some very great favourite of 
the worthy community, the tongues of the guests were speedily un- 
loosed, and cock-crowing and maniacal squeaking through the pipes 
speedily reminded the orator that he was interfering with the lawful 
occupation of the evening. 

Although this large building was erected for the special purpose 
of gymnastic exercise, and there were present some of the first ama- 
teur jumpers, runners, and fencers in England, the stage at the end 
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of the room was not suggestive of an exhibition of athletic exercises, 
as might have been anticipated. The Deutscher Turnverein had 
shut-up ‘shop’ for the nonce, and the headless horse, the leaping- 
bars, the parallels, the trapezes, the single-sticks, and foils were left 
to the larger and handsomer hall below-stairs, which Mr. Gruning, 
of Old Broad-street, had cleverly designed for them. To a mind 
disposed to regard cynically the principle of muscular training, the 
erection of an immense building like this, at a cost of ten thou- 
sand pounds, may appear somewhat extravagant ; but it is the prin- 
‘cipal college of its kind in London,—the head-centre and represen- 
tative establishment,—and the German residents in our city have 
shown considerable energy and spirit in raising such a temple as 
this to their favourite pursuits. A few years ago, where this hand- 
some edifice now stands, a waste of ground made King’s-cross 
hideous after nightfall. Many of our readers may remember the 
miry brickbatty site, where all the gamins of the district found 
their way on Sundays, and tossed for halfpence or fought out their 
differences, till dispersed by the police. A famous burying-place for 
pots stolen from public-house counters by unprincipled people who 
speculated in ‘ pewter’ was this No-man’s land. A cart-load was 
taken up at one fell swoop by the builders in digging the foundations 
of the hall, the enterprising manufacturers of bad shillings, Agar- 
town way, having found it necessary to conceal their surplus stock of 
raw material in this convenient hiding-place. They buried stranger 
things than pewter-pots here; and the story of the dead babies that 
had been concealed by guilty hands here, and that were dis- 
covered during the prosecution of the works, is a solemn and awful 
theme to dwell upon. There were evidently committed at King’s- 
cross dark deeds, of which no one but the perpetrators were the 
wiser; and, as we were informed by a native of the district, ‘ it was 
always a toss-up, sir, whether a pewter-pot or a poor babby came 
uppermost with the next shovelful.’ 

But the German Gymnastic Society now occupies that site, and 
its members swing to the praise and glory of athletic exercises, or 
hold high holiday as on the occasion of which we are treating. 

Attention from the general community on this particular evening 
was generally obtained by the drawing-up of the green curtain before 
the stage, whereon some creditable performances were played from 
time to time in the German tongue. There was an odd kind of 
farce to begin with, full of rough-and-ready jokes, and wholly desti- 
tute of plot, but completely answering the purpose of convulsing the 
audience with laughter. It was the old subject of the quack doctor 
professing to cure all the ailments of his species; and his patients, 
who were suffering from various and incomprehensible disorders, 
were represented by members of the Society, who entered with great 
spirit into the business of the piece. When the curtain fell, every 
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man took up his reed-pipe, and dashed into his favourite melody; 
the cock-crowing and dismal wailing succeeded ; the gentlemen with 
the birds’ heads once more went their rounds, dipping their beaks 
of a yard’s length into the glasses as they passed, or pecking at 
some member’s gaudy head-dress. One or two attempted fresh 
speeches, which were applauded loudly by a few, by way of making 
up for a small amount of attention from the many. A Lied was 
started and supported by four-hundred lung power, and Babel was 
itself again, until the great feature of the evening—a German bur- 
lesque of Wilhelm Tell—was commenced upon the stage. 

Wilhelm Tell was an emphatic success. It had been well 
rehearsed, and it was admirably played. There was none of the 
amateur’s backwardness, awkwardness, or shamefacedness, which 
renders amateur performances in general a torture anda snare. Each 
gentleman was an actor for the time, with a soul in his part; and 
there were some excellent voices amongst the company. The chorus 
was numerous and harmonious, consisting chiefly of members of the 
German choral society at Camberwell, who had volunteered their ser- 
vices for the occasion; and the composer of this little opera-bouffe 
officiated himself at a piano in the corner. There were many capital 
situations in Wilhelm Tell, and the gentlemen representing Gess- 
ler, Arnold, Tell, and Mathilde—‘ Mathilde de Greenwich,’ to quote 
the programme— had a keen sense of the humorous, and fairly de- 
served the applause bestowed upon them. The complacent manner 
in which Tell and his son took alternate bites of a very small and 
sour apple that the father had shot from the latter’s head; the in- 
terest of Gessler in the achievement, and his own sly bite at this 
indigestible pippin; and the final discomfiture and death of Gess- 
ler, who leaped from a Mont Blanc of three feet in height to the 
valley beneath, were all bits of true humour which were heartily 
appreciated. A piece far less cleverly rendered would of course have 
been a success with these good-tempered German souls on carnival 
night; but the acting and singing, and the true burlesque spirit 
thrown into the little travestie, would have made its mark with a less 
genial and more critical audience, or else lager-bier, tobacco-smoke, 
and insane buzzings through a hollow reed were too much for us 
that night. And yet we are writing this account of an extraordinary 
proceeding some months after the event, undisturbed by the ex- 
citement of the hour, or by the welcome as a visitor which these 
hospitable folk had freely offered us. And be it here solemnly 
asserted, that we left the hall with unvacillating steps, and were 
only a future bewilderment to our cabman, who was unable to ac- 
count for the strange and plaintive melodies that issued from the 
interior of his vehicle, and were caused by our persevering efforts 
to recall upon our pipe, to which we had affectionately clung, some 
of the national airs which had vibrated lately in our ears. 
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After the opera-bouffe there were more futile efforts at speech- 
making, and more grand choruses, with accompaniments in all keys, 
and much time-beating with spoons upon the glasses, that had a 
musical effect, but led to a little damage, which nobody seemed to 
mind. It was one more proof that a man was enjoying himself, 
and fully appreciating the fun of the whole thing—wearing one’s 
motley gracefully, and shaking one’s bells in the right spirit. A man 
swimming against this broad stream of general hilarity, and resolving 
to sit out the evening in sheer defiance to the rules, must have 
been carried away eventually to the nearest lunatic asylum, there to 
pass the rest of his days in wild delusions, wherein caps of many 
colours, adorned with bells jingling in many keys, would have been 
objects for ever prominent before him. 

The insanity that went with the tide did not matter in the least ; 
it was only the reaction after much sober thought and work and 
money-grubbing for the last three hundred and sixty-four days. 

‘I think they are all mad to-night,’ one of the members of the 
Society said to us; ‘and it’s very goot for them.’ 

Here he took up his pipe, and added his own notes to the grand 
pean which was being vigorously poured forth. 

The entertainments upon the stage were varied by a chorus or 
two’ from the Camberwell choir, and were brought to a termination 
by a ballet of action, or a pantomimic kind of burlesque, suitable to 
the late hours of the night, or the early hours of the morning, at 
which we had arrived. 

The dumb-show was forcible, and there was little difficulty in 
guessing at the plot. There was a foreign gentleman, encumbered 
with luggage, and anxious to obtain a night’s lodging in a respect- 
able apartment ; and there was a landlady anxious to let her apart- 
ment, which had one little drawback in the shape of a pet baboon, 
that was kept in a cage in the corner of the room. The baboon of 
course marred every arrangement by its mischievous pranks and 
boisterous horse-play ; and the situations, if not altogether novel, were 
vigorously rendered. Like the comic farce of an earlier period, the 
piece had its crudities and its rough style of jesting; but fun was 
the main element to be evolved, and the Teuton mind would have 
scorned any effort at refinement on the night of this great festival. 

When the footlights were extinguished and the green curtain 
lowered for the last time, there were no signs of the guests dispers- 
ing ; only a closer drawing of chairs to the table, a general order for 
the replenishing of glasses, and cigars and huge meerschaum pipes 
lighting up their fires in every direction. The players came in by 
degrees and joined their friends, and the business of the evening 
seemed to be commencing, when we left the revellers to themselves. 
There was no sign of going home: the last night before Lent was ‘a 
long night’ across the sea, in the German towns and villages to which 
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their hearts were true still; and that Wednesday morning was al- 
ready upon them did not forcibly suggest itself. 

The gay caps of impossible college dons, the helmets patent to 
the Crusades, the fools’-caps, paper tiaras, regal crowns, and caps 
with nodding plumes, were in full force still when we stole away, 
ashamed of being the first to withdraw, and evading the reproachful 
glances bestowed upon us for so early a departure. The choruses of 
the ‘ Camberwellers’ were being lustily delivered ; there was speech- 
making in the distance to a select party of a dozen or two; the 
reed-pipes were buzzing harmoniously and inharmoniously; the cocks 
were crowing and the cats mewing with the same vigour as if the 
idea were fresh still; and the general attention of the company was 
incessantly directed to these wild efforts at amusement. Hundreds of 
bells were jingling, the refrain of which nobody seemed weary; and 
over all hung a haze of tobacco-smoke, that would grow denser as 
the time went on, and through which the stolid German countenance 
would loom, and the red specks of fire from pipes and cigar-ends 
glow luridly, until the daylight scared the revellers back to thoughts 
of business. 

‘We are children—big babies perhaps,’ was the half-excuse 
made to us; ‘but it is only once a year, and we are in Germany 
to-night.’ Only once a year! Surely we can afford to say that 
no excuse is necessary, and that to be even big babies for a while 
is a legitimate reaction, when the old times, the old customs of 
the Vaterland, and the old associations are brought back to the 
foreigners resident amongst us, and who are our fellow-citizens 
and friends. There were thoughtful faces in the midst of this car- 
nival, and eyes with a far outlook in them, we fancied. To some 
of them perhaps the old associations may have presented their sad 
aspect, and faces and homes beyond the sea may have come for a 
while too closely, powerfully, or regretfully near. 

From that company of mummers there have been some grim 
recalls since the carnival; and there are sleeping before Metz and 
Sedan, and on other battle-fields of struggling France, more than one 
brave German youth who jingled the bells upon his cap last Lent 
with no shadow of the war upon him. 








A CHRISTMAS PEAL 


BY ASTLEY H. BALDWIN 





Cuapter I. 
AT THE OAK-APPLE INN. 


In the bar of a snug little country inn, in the county of Westmore- 
land, sat the cosiest and most comfortable-looking of landladies. 

It was about three days before Christmas, and Mrs. Flitters was 
engaged in the twofold occupation of making-out her Christmas bills 
and taking her tea. At the end of every column of figures she 
summed up, she refreshed herself with a sip or two of tea and 
a few mouthfuls of game-pie. The worthy hostess of the Oak- 
apple was not alone. Opposite to her at the table, and facing the 
glass window of the bar, so as to be in readiness to attend to any 
customers who might present themselves on this snowy night, sat 
her niece, a rather pretty-looking young woman of about four-and- 
twenty. In the snuggest corner of the fireside sat also a portly 
red-faced old gentleman in top-boots and a variety of outlandish- 
looking capes, who might have been the original of the famous Mr. 
Weller. This individual, who was smoking a long pipe and taking 
sips at intervals of his hot rum-and-water with a sort of purr of 
satisfaction, was an important personage in the district. He was 
the driver of the Kendal coach—for one of the London and Kendal 
stage-coaches still continued on the road at the time of which we 
are writing. 

Mr. Crotch—such was the good man’s name—did not by any 
means appear to have that horror of ‘ widders’ which characterised 
the immortal Mr. Weller. From time to time he took his long 
pipe from his lips, and cast glances of infinite complacency at the 
blooming hostess. 

‘Such a woman for figures as never was!’ he muttered to him- 
self. 


‘Five and four is nine, and two is eleven,’ said the widow half 


aloud. ‘ That dratted old sexton owes me thirteen and eleven- 
pence!’ And the red ribbons in Mrs. Flitters’ cap nodded omin- 
ously. 

‘Such a woman for figures !’ murmured Mr. Crotch. 

‘Times is bad,’ said the widow.—‘ Maria, don’t you let that 
old Overbury run-up no more chalks till his score’s paid ; and don’t 
you let him have no peace neither till he stumps-up.’ 
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‘Very well, aunt; but he says it’s hard times too.’ 

‘ He didn’t ought to drink so much beer, then—that is, unless 
he pays ready money,’ added Mrs. Flitters hastily, as she remem- 
bered that if nobody drank any beer, her business would be ruined. 

‘ He says it’s too healthy, aunt.’ 

‘ What’s too healthy, the beer ?’ 

‘No, no, the season.’ 

‘An old fool! A beautiful bracing old-fashioned Christmas !’ 

‘Ah, that’s just it; he wants more people to die !’ 

‘To die—the wretch !’ 

‘He says he don’t like a healthy Christmas, because he can’t 
get any pudding then; he likes business brisk. He says, ‘‘ A green 
yule makes a fat churchyard.”’’ 

‘A murdering old villain! And if all my customers was to die, 
what would become of me ?’ 

Mrs. Flitters was just as selfish, you see, as the sexton. That 
important personage Number One was the alpha and omega of the 
calculations of each. 

The landlady took up a paper from the table, with a frown not 
pleasant to behold on so comely a countenance. 

‘ Well, as I was a-saying, when you interrupted me, Maria’— 
Maria hadn’t done anything of the sort—‘ times is hard. Besides 
that old grave-digging ghoul there’s two and three is five, and three 
is eight, and one five, is nine five—nine pounds five shillings on my 
blessed books this blessed Christmas !’ 

‘Such a woman for figures!’ murmured Mr. Crotch with re- 
verential awe, and taking a steady pull at the rum-and-water. 
‘A—h!’ 

Maria, a very good-humoured girl, sought to turn the subject, 
remarking that she ‘ wondered if anything had been heard up at 
the Hall about the young squire.’’ 

‘ He’s been gone two years,’ she said. 

‘ Ah,’ sighed Mrs. Flitters, shaking her head, ‘ it’s a serious thing 
when parent and child fall out !’ 

‘ Ah, very serious, ma’am!’ chimed in Crotch. ‘It was about 
a young lady, weren’t it ?” 

‘ Yes, it were, Mr. Crotch, sir.’ 

‘It’s a strange thing in natur, ain’t it, ma’am, that a pair of 
gitl’s eyes should make such mischief? Father falls out with son, 
and friend with friend, and all for what? Why, a pair of girl’s 
eyes, ma’am—a young pusson, as may be quite a stranger! It’s a 
rum thing is natur, ma’am !’ 

‘But it is natur/’ said Mrs. Flitters positively, and, like all 
women, determined to assert the extreme power of her sex. 

‘Well, I suppose it is, ma’am. Yet bright eyes get dull, and 
fifteen ain’t fifty, ma’am.’ 
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Mrs. Flitters thought this a hint at her own age, and bridled up. 

Mr. Crotch saw the signs of the coming storm, and hastened to 
add, ‘ Not but what some ladies looks as if they warn’t never much 
older nor girls—as might be said with truth, Mrs. Flitters, ma’am, 
of people not a hundred miles off.’ 

‘ Lawk -a- mercy, Mr. Crotch! you are such a one to joke!’ 
giggled the widow, highly pleased, and seizing the coachman’s 
empty glass with a view to its replenishment, whilst the old gentle- 
man improved his advantage by a perceptible squeeze of her hand. 

At this moment the swing-door of the bar was heard to go, and 
a customer entered. Maria departed to see what was required. In 
a moment she entered. 

‘It’s Mr. Overbury, aunt; wants to see you partic’lar.’ 

‘I’m engaged important, and can’t see no one,’ cried Mrs. Flit- 
ters, raising her voice for the special behoof of the old sexton, and 
speaking waspishly; ‘I’m a-making out my Christmas accounts, 
and wants my money.’ 

‘ Well, ma’am,’ bawled the sexton, who of course heard all this 
from the adjoining bar, ‘and I’m come to pay thirteen and eleven- 
pence !’ 

‘ Deary me! why, it ain’t never you, Mr. Overbury, sir!’ ex- 
claimed the artful widow, affecting to have misunderstood her niece. 
‘ To think I should keep you waiting! Walk in, and take a seat by 
the fire, do. Your money’s always as good as the bank, any day. 
Come in, sir.’ 

The old sexton knew the ways of the world, and was not at all 
discomposed at this sudden change from foul to fair weather. So 
he quietly accepted the invitation, and walked into the bar-parlour. 

‘We shall have a little bit of supper by and by,’ said the 
widow ; ‘a wild duck as my nephew in Lincolnshire has sent me, 
and as nice a veal sweetbread as ever left a butcher’s block. And 
you'll stay and have a taste, and a glass of mulled port, Mr. Over- 
bury, sir; and you too, Mr. Crotch, I hope. And we'll have a cosy 
talk together.’ 

Both the men accepted the invitation with alacrity. 

‘ Maria, go and see to the duck,’ said Mrs. Flitters as she took 
the sexton’s money, ‘ and take away these tea-things.’ 

The young lady did as she was desired; and the hostess of the 
Oak-apple, erasing the sexton’s name from her list of debtors, closed 
her black book and gave over business for the evening. 

The sexton, sitting opposite to Mr. Crotch, and regarded by that 
gentleman somewhat in the light of an intruder, took two or three 
sips of the steaming mixture which Mrs. Flitters had compounded 
for him, and then said, 

‘Old squire’s very bad to-night, ma’am.’ 

‘Is he indeed ?’ returned Mrs. Flitters. 
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‘O, very indeed! I was up to see him two hours agone. You 
know I was once in his service, Mrs. Flitters; and he’s a bit partial 
to me, as a body may say.’ 

‘Yes, yes, I know.’ 

‘ Well, ma’am, since he’s been bed-ridden, he likes to have one 
up for a hour of a night to tell him the news of the village. Old 
squire always were one for a yarn.’ 

‘ And so be you, I think,’ muttered the jealous Crotch. 

‘ So squire Ringold he says to me to-night, ‘‘Joseph,’’ he says, 
‘*¢T sha’n’t never see my boy no more.”’’ 

‘Ah!’ cried Mrs. Flitters, drawing her chair closer to the sex- 
ton’s, and assuming a look of great interest. ‘ Well ?’ 

‘ Well, ma’am, it gives me such a turn; for ever since young 
squire ran away with his sister’s governess two years agone, old 
squire’s forbid mention of his name. Iwas so struck of a heap, I 
couldn’t find no answer ready.’ 

‘* Why don’t you speak ?”’ says he fretfully. 

‘* Speak!” says I. 

‘* Yes,”’ he says, a-whimpering like a child. ‘‘I want to find 
my boy.” 

‘ Well, in course I was downright glad to hear that; for Master 
Walter was always a favourite of mine, ever since I used to show 
him the jackdaws’ nests up in the belfry, when he were a boy. Be- 
sides, I says to myself, it’s Christmas-time, and we didn’t ought to 
feel no malice to no one, specially our own flesh and blood. SoI 
says out loud and bold-like, ‘‘ Squire, why don’t ye ’tise ?” 

**T’ll do it,” says he, emphatic like; ‘Ill do it! Send for 
Ricketts, and I'll make my will this night. Send the groom over 
to Kendal at once.”’ 

‘La!’ cried Mrs. Flitters. 

‘Well, ma’am, I said, ‘‘ Won’t morning do, Squire?” 

‘* Not a bit of it,” says he; ‘‘ send to-night.” 

‘So in course there was nothing for it but to send; and young 
Bob Trower’s taken the brown filly, and gone off express to Kendal 
to fetch the lawyer.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mrs. Flitters ; ‘ the old Squire’s a-going to die, and 
he can’t die easy without a-doing of justice to his own flesh and 
blood.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know about dying, ma’am. He looked mortal 
bad at first. But when he come to say he’d ’tise for Master Wal- 
ter, he hit the counterpane most emphatic—didn’t look like dying 
then.’ 

‘ That Miss Rush, the governess, was a nice girl,’ said the land- 
lady reflectively. 

‘Yes, she were, ma’am, and a clergyman’s daughter, as I’ve 
heard tell; so it weren’t no low match, after all.’ 
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‘No, Mr. Overbury, not in that sense; but the Squire’s like a 
many more—thinks money everything; and he’s right, in my opi- 
nion; for, Lord, what can one do without it ?’ 

‘Such a woman for figures!’ murmured Mr. Crotch. 

‘It’s well to say it’s ‘‘ the root of all evil,” but it’s the root of 
all good too,’ said Mr. Crotch aloud ; ‘ but it’s only them as has got 
none says that, a-trying to persuade themselves like as they don’t 
want it.’ 

‘ Ah, that’s true!’ said Mrs. Flitters. ‘There ain’t no power 
to be charitable, nor kind, nor do good, without money; and when 
the purse is narrer, there’s pinchings and bickerings and revilings ; 
and this can’t be done, and that can’t be done, because it can’t be 
afforded ; till the master gets soured, and the missis gets worried 
and worn, and everything’s at sixes and sevens.’ 

‘ Very true indeed, ma’am!’ said the sexton. 

‘ Therefore I say,’ said Mrs. Flitters, ‘that too much poverty’s 
a bad job, and too much riches is a bad job; but for comfort and 
domestic peace, and family love and friends’ respect, give me a 
decent independence.’ 

‘ Hear, hear!’ cried both her listeners. 

The trio pursued the subject, after the fashion of country gossips, 
until it was worn threadbare ; when the opportune arrival of Maria 
with the wild-duck and the sweetbread, and a steaming jorum of 
mulled port-wine, furnished them with pleasanter matter for discus- 
sion. 

Cuapter II. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


On the very same evening, and at about the same hour as the 
snug party above described were assembled in the bar of the Oak- 
apple, a young couple were sitting together, in their humble London 
lodging, in a state of despondency bordering upon despair. 

The locality was one of those deplorable-looking, poverty-stricken 
streets, of which there are so many on the Surrey side of the water, 
and was in close proximity to the Victoria Theatre. 

The room was almost entirely bare of furniture—that is, accord- 
ing to the notions of the generality of persons. It evidently served 
for both sitting and sleeping apartment. Three or four rush-bot- 
tomed chairs, a round table rickety on its legs, and a truckle bed- 
stead much the worse for wear, constituted the chief belongings of 
this palatial residence. The walls were innocent both of paint and 
paper ; and cold as was the weather, the scanty handful of fuel which 
glimmered—for it could scarcely be said to burn—in the little rusty 
grate rather added to than diminished the gloom and discomfort 
which pervaded the apartment. 

A young man, of from six- to eight-and-twenty, leant with his 
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elbow on the mantelpiece, gazing moodily into the feeble embers. 
He was a fine handsome stalwart fellow, upwards of six feet in 
height, with a noble head, well set-off by a forest of chestnut-hair. 
A moustache of a lighter shade half concealed his large white even 
teeth ; and his eyes, of a clear liquid gray, served to complete the 
beauty of an exceedingly open and attractive face. The poor fellow’s 
dress, it is true, was what is very suggestively termed ‘ out at el- 
bows ;’ but his every accent and gesture revealed the gentleman. 

In a chair, close by his side, sat a sad-looking young woman,— 
lady is the more correct term,—perhaps two years his junior. There 
was nothing peculiarly striking about her, except the extraordinary 
beauty of her large dark eyes, and the great profusion of her glossy 
black hair. In face she was pale; in figure so petite as to be 
almost diminutive ; and there was a mingled sadness and archness 
(archness which not even dire poverty could subdue) in her aspect 
which was suggestive of Sir Walter’s Scott’s Fenella. She was pre- 
paring some gruel, in a small tin saucepan, for a sick infant of about 
a year old, who wailed and fretted piteously on her lap, in spite of 
all his young mother’s coaxing and soothing. 

The young couple thus introduced were Walter Ringold and his 
wife, formerly the governess, Lucy Rush. 

Old Squire Ringold, when he had engaged Miss Rush as gover- 
ness for his younger daughters, had not listened to the warnings of 
Miss Ringold, a thorough woman of the world, who had hinted at 
the danger of throwing the attractive girl into the company of her 
brother Walter. 

‘ Attractive indeed!’ said he,—‘ that plain little dark thing! 
Pooh !’ 

‘ She may not be regularly pretty, papa, but she is just the sort 

of girl that takes the fancy of men of Walter’s stamp. 
. ‘Rubbish !’ thundered the Squire. 

‘ Very well, papa, you'll see.’ 

And the Squire had seen; and, like an obstinate man who will 
not be warned, he had, when he found out his mistake, stormed and 
raved and sworn, and finally forbidden his daughters ever again to 
mention their brother’s name. 

Turned out of his home, Walter Ringold had married Lucy 
Rush before he was able to provide a fitting living for her. Like 
most young men in similar circumstances, and brought up to no 
business or profession, he had tried his hand at a dozen different 
things, and failed in all. It is all very well for people ignorant of 
the difficulty of getting a livelihood in this hard work-a-day world, 
to declare that ‘a young man can turn his hand to anything.’ It 
may be an excellent theory ; but it is not a fact. Young men may be 
willing to try ‘anything ;’ but employers are not willing to give un- 
skilled hands a chance. 
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Therefore poor Walter had run the usual gauntlet of ‘ Why 
don’t you try this?’ and ‘Why don’t you apply for that?’ from 
well-to-do acquaintances of former days; until he began to lose all 
faith in his fellow-men. He had now met with an engagement to 
act as ‘ super’ in the Victoria pantomime, for which he was to receive 
the splendid sum of nine shillings per week. 

Mrs. Ringold, having given the poor ailing infant its supper, 
and at last succeeded in coaxing it to slumber, proceeded to prepare 
her own and her husband’s last (and if truth must be told, also first) 
meal of the day. The young man had received a week’s pay in 
advance, which enabled the luckless pair to break their fast for the 
first time for four-and-twenty hours. The banquet consisted of a 
brown loaf, a couple of red herrings, and a small pot of tea—a truly 
regal repast to one who had been used to make a dinner off five 
courses, and to be served on silver plate by a whole clan of powdered- 
haired footmen ! 

The young pair commenced their meal in that sort of sad silence 
which often prevails between persons warmly attached to each other, 
when neither can find anything consolatory to say. At last the 
young husband made an effort. 

‘I almost wish—’ he commenced. 

- His wife looked at him with a sweet sad smile and moistened 
eyes. 
‘ Not that you had never met with me, Walter ? Don’t say that, 
dearest !’ 

‘No, my darling, no!’ he returned with real feeling. ‘I should 
be ungrateful indeed if I wished that ; but—’ 

Lucy Ringold sighed, for she knew that the young man was 
thinking that it would have been wiser had they deferred their mar- 
riage. As indeed it would; for no one has the right to take upon 
himself the care of a wife and possible family without a fair prospect — 
of maintaining them comfortably. The young wife said sadly, 

‘ Yet I sometimes wish I had never seen you, Walter.’ 

* Lucy !’ 

‘ Only for your sake, dear—only for your sake! It is hard you 
should have to give up such brilliant prospects for me.’ 

‘ But see what I have gained,’ said he, drawing her close to him 
and kissing her. Yet such a strange composition is human nature, 
that, as the young man reflected on his former luxurious home and 
his father’s broad lands, he did for the moment feel as if he had 
sacrificed himself ! 

‘Then our poor little Walter!’ said Lucy, wistfully regarding 
the tiny occupant of the cradle. 

‘A—h!’ exclaimed her husband between his set teeth. ‘ Lucy, 
do you know I have a mind to—to— It’s Christmas-time, you 
know.’ 
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She looked at him anxiously. 

‘ Yes,’ he added with an air of desperate determination, ‘I’ve 
almost made up my mind to go and see my father.’ 

*O, Walter !’ 

‘Yes; why not? He is kind at heart, and I am his only son. 
Besides, the birth of this little fellow—a direct heir, mind you— 
may soften him. And Margaret’s a good sort; she always liked 
you, Lucy.’ 

‘ Yes, she did, until her brother loved me,’ said Lucy, placing 
her hand in her husband’s. 

‘ Well, I know Margaret did not like that; yet she foresaw it, 
and warned my father of it.’ 

‘I could not help loving you, Walter!’ murmured Lucy plain- 
tively. 

‘I am sure I wonder who could help loving you, dear!’ he re- 
turned. ‘ But, however, Margaret is a good sort, and—I’ll see her, 
I will.’ - 

‘ Why not write, dearest ?’ asked Lucy timidly. 

‘No! Letters miscarry, and poorly express one’s feelings. No- 
thing like a personal interview to make-up a quarrel. Maggie will 
take to our boy, I’m sure. Yes, I'll see dear old Meg.’ 

‘ But how to go?’ 

‘A—h! Well, I'll walk!’ 

‘ Walk into Westmoreland, and in such weather! My dearest !’ 

‘I can doit by Christmas-day ; and if I can only see Maggie on 
that day of peace and good-will, something tells me all will go well.’ 

A little of his sanguine spirit began to influence Lucy. 

‘ But you must eat and drink, dear.’ 

‘ How much money have we, Lu ?’ 

‘ Just half-a-crown, dear.’ 

‘Wheugh! And then you and the boy must live while I am 
away. Well, I'll tell you what: I'll try and borrow a sovereign of 
old Mrs. Betts; she’s a real brick, and not so poor neither. And 
we don’t owe her any rent.’ 

‘No, thank God !’ 

‘ Well, then, I can leave you ten shillings, and ten will be 
enough for me. Bless you, I can often get a lift in a cart or wagon 
by giving the driver the price of a pint of beer.’ 

Lucy Ringold reflected. The project seemed feasible enough. 
But suppose it should fail, how was Walter to return to London, 
and how return Mrs. Betts’s sovereign if that good woman should 
be content to lend it? Then the engagement at the Victoria Theatre 
must be relinquished ; and little as it was, still it was a certainty. 
However, she knew that they could not possibly live on nine shil- 
lings a week (four of which would have to be paid to Mrs. Betts) ; 
and as she, besides, really felt something of her husband’s hopeful 
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spirit rising in her own breast, she at last agreed with him that they 
had better risk all on one final throw; and it was resolved to apply 
to Mrs. Betts forthwith, and state the whole truth to her, candidly 
owning the risk she ran of her sovereign remaining unrepaid. 

But that good woman (who owned three of the houses in the 
street, and had a snug little bank account besides) no sooner heard 
the story of the young couple than she was eager to lend them five 
or even ten times the sum they asked. 

To this, however, Walter Ringold would not consent; but he 
borrowed a sufficient amount to keep his wife and child during his 
absence, and reserved for himself enough to travel half the way to 
Kendal, resolving to walk the remainder of the journey. 

* * * * 


It was Christmas-eve—the hour between seven and eight— 
when, amid a shower of thick falling snow, Walter Ringold entered 
his native village, which, as we have said, was in the vicinity of 
Kendal. 

The young man, worn out with the fatigue of the journey (the 
latter half of which had been accomplished on foot), faint with in- 
sufficient food, and wet to the skin by the incessant snow and sleet, 
had not fully made up his mind how to act. His one vague idea 
was; to obtain an interview with his sister Margaret; and yet he hesi- 
tated to go up to the Hall. His next reflection was, that he would 
first call upon Mrs. Flitters, the cheery landlady of the Oak-apple, 
with a view to procure her codperation. But when he approached 
the little inn, the lights which gleamed through the lozenged windows, 
as well as the sounds of laughter and more practical revelry, con- 
vinced him that the time would be ill-chosen for a private interview 
with the landlady ; and, moreover, he shrank from presenting him- 
self, in his present plight, to the curious gaze of those who had 
known him as ‘ the young Squire.’ 

Suddenly, as his gaze fell upon the little church-tower (for the 
church was but a few paces distant from the Oak-apple), an idea 
occurred to him. The old sexton would, he knew, at eight o’clock 
be opening the belfry-door for the admittance of the Christmas peal- 
ringers. He had always had a regard for the old man, who had 
helped him out of many a boyish scrape. He would wait in the 
churchyard, and, making himself known to Overbury, get him to . 
convey a note to his sister Margaret. 

The little churchyard wicket was open, and he walked in. The 
gravestones, thickly covered with snow, gleamed silently-peaceful in 
the dim moonlight; for the snow had now ceased to fall, and the 
moon occasionally shone out from the fleecy clouds which surrounded 
her. The church-tower, heavily mantled with ivy, from the festoons 


- of which depended a glittering array of icicles, almost appeared like 


some venerable storm-battered warrior keeping guard over the last 
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resting-places of the departed. The chimes from the neighbouring 
town of Kendal were borne at intervals on the still frosty air, pro- 
claiming their heart-stirring message, ‘Peace, peace, peace on earth; 
good-will towards men !’ 

Walter Ringold leaned his throbbing forehead upon the gray 
buttress of the old church, and burst into tears. 

A flood of old memories crowded on the young man’s soul. The 
recollection of his childhood—of his dead mother—of a hundred 
former happinesses, mingled with the thoughts of his pale patient 
wife, his unprovided-for child, and of all that hung upon the success 
or failure of his Christmas visit to his kindred. It was one of those 
moments of sublimity into which are crowded the hopes and fears of 
a lifetime. 

The church-clock, striking the quarter to the hour, brought his 
thoughts back to the every-day world. He knew that the ringers 
would commence at eight, and he wondered that the old sexton had 
not made his appearance to open the church-doors in readiness for 
them. 

But the truth was, that that worthy gentleman had opened the 
door, and, leaving it ajar (which was not perceptible from the spot 
where young Ringold stood), had slipped over to the Oak-apple for 
a social glass, preferring the company of sprightly Mrs. Flitters and 
her guests in the bar-parlour to that of the jackdaws and starlings 
in the belfry. 

Prompted by some curious impulse, such as seizes on all of us 
at times, Walter Ringold walked up to the church-door, and of course 
discovered how matters stood; upon which he walked into the bel- 
fry, to see if by chance old Overbury might have fallen asleep whilst 
awaiting the arrival of the ringers. 

There hung the eight bell-ropes, gently oscillating in the draught 
from the opened door, and almost seeming impatient to commence 
their Christmas jubilee. The young man afterwards said that he 
could never tell how or why it happened (perhaps he was a little 
light-headed from fatigue and anxiety?), but seizing upon one of the 
bell-ropes, he pulled it with all his might. 

Up jumped all the guests in the bar-parlour of the Oak-apple, 
whilst the sexton, upsetting his glass in his excitement, wrathfully 
exclaimed : 

‘It’s that dratted Tom Pringle, the tenor, got drunk, and begun 
afore the others!’ And seizing his hat, he rushed across the road 
to the church, followed by half a score of gaping rustics. 

Entering the belfry, what was the old man’s astonishment to 
behold a stranger—shabby, travel-stained, storm-beaten, and almost 
wild with excitement—tugging and pulling at the luckless bell, whilst 
the perspiration induced by the labour poured down his pallid face. 

‘Clang, clang!’ discordantly groaned the bell. 
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‘Stop that row—-stop /” cried the enraged sexton. ‘ You shall 
be put in the stocks ; you—’ 

But the stranger had already ceased, and, advancing towards the 
old man, took him by the hand, saying in a low voice which trem- 
bled with emotion, ‘ Don’t you know me, Overbury ?’ 

At this moment the eight bell-ringers arrived. 

‘It’s the Squire’s son— it’s Master Walter— it’s the young 
Squire!’ shrieked the delighted old man. ‘Hurrah! ring away, 
boys—pull the belfry down! Hurrah!’ 

‘O, but my father—’ began Walter. 

‘It’s all right, I tell you!’ screamed the sexton, who knew the 
Squire’s longing for his son; nay, that the first advertisement had 
that very morning been inserted in the papers. ‘ Ring away! Now, 
Tom Pringle! Look sharp, George Bush! I promise two gallons 
of ale amongst ye, and a guinea each man, in old Squire’s name. 
Ring away, I tell you!’ 

Forth burst a loud cheer from the bystanders, and away pealed 
the bells, ringing out over hill and dale their hearty welcome to the 
young Squire —‘ Peace, peace, peace on earth; good-will towards 
men !’ 

‘Come along, Master Walter!’ cried the sexton, seizing the 
young man by the arm without ceremony. ‘Squire wants ye— 
Squire’s waitin’ for ye. He’s ’tised for ye, I tell ye. O my blessed 
heart, but I be glad! Won’t this make joy up yonder !’ 

And the good old fellow fairly blubbered as he dragged Walter 
towards the Hall, explaining as they went how matters stood, and 
how anxiously the Squire desired to be reconciled to his only son. 

Never was a happier mile tramp than that in the snow on that 
Christmas-eve ; and as the old and young man, arm-in-arm, went 
up the ascent leading to the Hall, the grand refrain still echoed in 
their ears: ‘ Peace, peace, peace; good-will towards men !’ 


Need we pursue the story farther? There was joy at the old 
Hall that night, and such a Christmas spent in the village as even 
the Oak-apple had never before thought possible. Next morning an 
express was dispatched for Lucy and her baby; and as the young 
Squire bowed his head in the old church, and joined reverently in 
the exulting hymn, ‘ Hark, the herald angels sing,’ he owned with 
a full heart that there is indeed a ‘ Providence who shapes our ends, 
rough-hew them as we will.’ 

As Walter Ringold and his sisters left the church amid the 
hearty yet respectful congratulations of their father’s tenants, again 
the glorious Christmas message pealed forth from the belfry, whilst 
every heart echoed its triumphant refrain: ‘ Peace, peace, peace ! 
Peace on earth, and good-will towards men !’ 

And so may it be this Christmas-tide, pray we ! 
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CONDIMENTS 


In addition to the elements carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, 
which in one or another form are ingested as food, to reinstate, that 
is to say, the ever-wasting tissues and to support animal heat, the 
stomachs of animals, more especially of mankind, need condiments. 
The professed cook would fare ill without his mustard, his pepper, 
and other tasty things whereby he makes his nutritive dishes palat- 
able. It is hard to assign any definite value to some of those things, 
whereas one at least, common salt, is of real dietetic importance. In 
European climates, and with European food, it is hard to do without 
it, and although certain uncivilised races have not common access to 
this valuable compound, yet whenever procurable they consider it a 
luxury. As for pungent vegetable condiments, such as mustard, 
ginger, and generally the spices, probably mankind in a thoroughly 
simple state of nature would be all the better without them; but once 
accustomed to these things a human stomach cannot do without them. 
Despite what physiologists may to the contrary aver, we do not eat 
and drink to support the mere necessities of life, but to confer a meed 
of enjoyment ; and this being so, condiments will ever take high rank 
in the culinary art and science of every civilised country. In respect 
to some condiments the taste for them is universal. The apprecia- 
tion of mankind has never changed in respect to common salt, or, if 
we choose to be chemical in our language, the chloride of sodium. 
As to others, opinions widely differ, not only as to various races, but 
for the same race at different times. Thus, looking back into Eng- 
lish cookery-books of ancient date, I find ginger once used as a spice 
condiment on occasions no cook ever dreams of now. At this time 
we chiefly use ginger to flavour a few drinks. It certainly does 
enter into some kinds of curry powder and paste, but with this ex- 
ception I am not aware that it is ever used for meat-flavouring. Far 
otherwise in the time of the Plantagenets and Tudors ; then ginger 
was made to impart its pungency to joints, poultry, and entrées. We 
should now deem this use of ginger repulsive; but our ancestors seem 
to have liked it well, otherwise they would not so continuously have 
used it. Saffron, again, is another condiment almost wholly gone 
out of use, though much employed in the English cuisine formerly. 
The people of Devonshire and Cornwall use saffron in certain sorts 
of buns, but more as an agreeable colouring-matter than a condiment. 
Yet from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century saffron entered into 
the composition of meat viands with a frequency at least equal to 
what pepper does now. All the spice condiments proper come from 
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the islands of the East-Indian Archipelago, and hence must have 
been very dear in Europe before Vasco de Gama doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope, and thus threw open to navigators the magnificent 
resources of the Indian Sea. Before that time Venice monopolised 
the spice-trade in its then limited proportions. Pepper, cinnamon, 
and nutmeg, mace, and cloves were then condiments for the rich 
alone, being nigh unobtainable by the middle and lower classes. 

Its generality and importance regarded, common salt undoubt- 
edly takes first rank amongst condiments. Almost every animal 
tissue contains it in small quantities, and nearly every vegetable. 
The enormous quantity of salt held dissolved in oceanic water may 
be imagined, though many salts other than common salt impart to 
sea-water their distinctive flavours. All who have tasted sea-water 
know that besides what we call saltness it has a certain bitterness, 
due chiefly to the presence of salts of magnesia; in addition to which 
it holds saline compounds of lime, soda, and, strange to say, silver. 
To extend the catalogue of sea-water components we must not forget 
bromine and iodine, nearly three and a half per cent of solid matters 
in all, the remaining ninety-six and a half being water. This esti- 
mate is taken on the average of oceanic water in general, the com- 
position of oceanic water not being everywhere alike. Thus the 
Mediterranean is conspicuous for its saltness, owing to the compa- 
ratively small volume of fresh water disemboguing there, the Nile 
being the only river of first rank. 

As the Mediterranean is characterised by its extreme saltness, 
so is the Baltic conspicuous amongst seas for the freshness of its 
waters, which in some regions towards the north can be even drunk 
without inconvenience. The Dead Sea is saline to such a high de- 
gree that its contents may almost be ranked amongst the so-called 
mineral waters. According to an analysis of the late Dr. Marcet, 
the water of this renowned Syrian lake holds no less than seventy- 
five and a half parts nearly of saline matter, nearly ten per cent and 
a half of which is common salt. 

The earliest notice of common salt occurs in the Bible (Genesis 
xix. 26; Leviticus ii. 18) ; Homer refers to it in the ninth book of 
the Iliad: wherefore the testimony of its use as a condiment is very 
ancient. Taken all in all, the most important source of common 
salt is the ocean, from the waters of which it can readily be sepa- 
rated uncontaminated by its foreign associates. Some nations obtain 
the whole of the salt they consume from sea-water; but these isles 
are more fortunately situated, having enormous beds of salt locked 
up in the coal measures, whence come saline springs, and still larger 
quantities in the old red sandstone group of geologists. Depositions 
of salt have been found in every geological formation except the 
oldest stratified rocks. The rock-salt of Cheshire and the brine- 
springs of Worcestershire occur in the old red sandstone group. The 
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salt of Ischl in the Austrian Alps belongs to the oolitic group, as does 
that found in the Swiss lias. At Cordova in Spain a chalk forma- 
tion yields an enormous saline produce; and the celebrated salt-mines 
of Wieliczka in Poland belong to the supracretaceous formation of 
geologists. 

Though rock-salt is plentiful in this country, yet the salt mostly 
consumed in British household use is the product of the evapora- 
tion of brine-springs. The British salt-yielding districts are North- 
wich, Middlewich, and Nantwich in Cheshire, Shirleywich in Staf- 
fordshire, and Droitwich in Worcestershire. The Cheshire rock-salt 
occurs in two beds, which vary in thickness from four to one hundred 
and thirty feet, and are separated by a bed of clay ten or twelve feet 
thick, the uppermost salt-bed not being more than thirty feet from 
the earth. For the most part the salt of this bed is reddish in 
colour, owing to the presence of peroxide of iron; some, however, is 
quite colourless. The salt of this superficial rock is mostly exported 
for purification ; we obtaining our salt, as already remarked, from the 
evaporated product of brine-springs. The brine being pumped up 
into tanks, is transferred when wanted into large pans of wrought 
iron, each of which is usually heated with four or more fires. If the 
brine be not completely saturated, a little rock-salt is added with the 
object of saving fuel. Evaporation then takes place, and salt crys- 
tallises out. Whatever impurities may have been originally present 
either separate in the form of scum, easily removed by skimming, or 
deposit in a crust known as pan-scale, pan-scratch, or pan-bake. 
The size of crystals, or fineness of grain of the salt deposited, varies 
according to the position of the liquid in respect to the fire. The 
small-grained salt is formed by the strongest heat, and is known in 
commerce as butter salt, stoved, lump, or basket salt. The larger 
crystals which deposit in the cooler part of the pan constitute the 
bay or fishery salt. 

When salt is obtained from sea-water, the nranufacturing process 
must vary according to the climate. Thus in warm Mediterranean 
regions the sun’s rays suffice to do the evaporative work ; but in our 
climate, with its large rainfall and comparatively insignificant solar 
heat, fuel combustion must aid the process, otherwise there would 
be no salt-deposition. The French salt-marshes are shallow basins 
or pans of clay excavated along the sea-shore. A sluice admits the 
water into a reservoir, which serves the two purposes of effecting par- 
tial evaporation, whilst some insoluble impurities are deposited. A 
subterranean communication next takes it into a series of rectangular 
pans, next by a very circuitous route to another subterranean drain, 
thence to a long, narrow, circuitous canal. From this it passes into 
a second, and subsequently into a third series of salt-pans. During 
all this time it is undergoing evaporation, so that on arriving at the 
third series of pans it is concentrated nearly to the point of crystal- 
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lisation. The salt-master watches the tint of his solution. When 
it has assumed a reddish hue, crystallisation is known to be about 
to begin. The salt is now withdrawn from the pans, and collected 
upon the borders, in conical or pyramidal heaps, where it is allowed 
to drain and dry. At Lymington in Hampshire common salt is 
obtained from sea-water by a different process, the difference neces- 
sitated by our climate. The first stages are a modification of the 
French process just described, solar heat being depended upon for 
causing evaporation. The final stages, however, resemble the process 
of Cheshire, Worcestershire, and Staffordshire, fuel heat being em- 
ployed. From particulars already stated as to the various salts 
contained in sea-water, it may be inferred that the Lymington salt- 
manufacturer has a more complex task to achieve than his north- 
country inland competitor. It so happens, however, that of all the 
bodies present in sea-water common salt is the first to crystallise 
out, thus isolating itself from the others. The residue, however, is 
not thrown away. It is highly charged with magnesia, as already 
stated; hence during winter, a season when the manufacture of table- 
salt can no longer be carried on, sulphate of magnesia, or Epsom salt, 
is extracted from the liquor of drainage. 

In some parts of the world salt-springs occur, but so weakly 
charged with saline matter that the evaporation of their water by 
fuel from the beginning would not be economical. In this case the 
ingenious contrivance of ‘ graduating houses,’ as they are termed, is 
had recourse to. A graduating house is an open shed filled with 
stacked brushwood, and open to the air, though protected by roofing 
from the rain. The object of the brushwood is to afford a large 
surface over which the weak saline solution, being pumped up, may 
trickle, evaporation being proportionate (ceteris paribus) to the eva- 
porative surface exposed. Final evaporation, however, cannot be 
effected by this means ; as at Lymington, fuel heat is needed to con- 
clude the process. - 

In certain very cold countries sea-water is concentrated by freez- 
ing, during which process only fresh water turns to ice, whilst very 
strong brine is extracted ; this needing only a small amount of arti- 
ficial heat to effect crystallisation. 

After common salt comes mustard, amongst condiments. To 
most palates mustard is agreeable, and physicians are agreed as to 
the matter of its dietetic use. Mustard was employed in medicine 
by Hippocrates, and is thus sometimes employed by European doc- 
tors now. The medicinal value of mustard, however, is inconsider- 
able by comparison with its value as a condiment. Two sorts of 
mustard-plants are known, the white and the black. Both are in- 
digenous to England, and both extensively cultivated for the mustard 
manufacture. One point cannot fail to have impressed itself on those 
familiar with mustard as prepared in different countries. Thus, 
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whilst the mustard of France and Germany is so mild that it may 
be spread on bread and eaten with hardly more inconvenience than 
so much butter, the mustard of England has a pungency altogether 
forbidding that sort of ingestion. Some of the difference between 
continental and British mustard depends, no doubt, on the presence 
of adventitious things, but in some degree it is attributable to modi- 
fication of a very curious fermentivesprocess which crushed mustard 
in the presence of water, or even aqueous moisture, undergoes. 
There is a good deal that is very interesting and complex about the 
chemistry of mustard; to go into particulars of which would be out 
of place in this paper. Confining our regards to a prominent 
fact, nobody will have forgotten how extremely pungent mustard 
becomes when mixed with water and agitated. This pungency is 
due to the presence of a volatile oil; yet in the mustard-seeds them- 
seives, whether white or black, there is no volatile oil; the presence 
of which is referable to a peculiar sort of fermentation. As in the 
brewing and fermentation of ale—as in the fermentation of wine, 
cider, and perry—the fermentive process may be modified at various 
stages so as to produce varied results, so it happens with mustard. 
Comparing our English mustard with samples manufactured in 
France and Germany, the brighter yellow of the former will have 
been remarked as a characteristic, in addition to its superior pun- 
gency. This colour is given by turmeric; not an injurious addition, 
as sometimes supposed; though evidently a bright yellow colour 
affords no indication of the goodness of mustard. Under all cir- 
cumstances, and for every purpose for which mustard is used, the 
old English mustard made by Messrs. Sadler and Co. is to be 
preferred. 

Whether pepper as a condiment be next in importance after 
mustard, or whether it should not even take precedence of mustard, 
is a point admitting debate. The condimentary value of pepper, at 
any rate, stands very high ; and among European people we English 
are perhaps the most addicted to pepper. This condimentary spice 
may be procured under the two designations of white pepper and 
black, as is well known; the distinction, however, not being in the 
botany, but the mode of preparation. Pepper white and black come 
from the same plant. All pepper is black originally as it comes to 
us, but the blackness resides in a superficial skin. If the berry be 
ground entire, then of course the powder, or rather grains, will be 
dark-coloured ; but if the cuticle be removed previous to grinding, 
then the ground result will have a tint more or less approaching 
white, though never quite white ; in this consists the only difference 
between white and black pepper. So-called cayenne-pepper, it is 
well to know, is not pepper in any true sense; not being the pro- 
duct of one of the piperacew, but of capsicum, a member of the 
solanaceous or nightshade tribe. 
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The black- pepper plant is indigenous to both the East and 
West Indies ; it also grows in Sumatra, Java, and other islands of 
the Indian Archipelago. The plant is sometimes called ‘a vine,’ on 
account of its climbing habit, though having no botanical alliance 
with the grape-vine. It grows from eight to twelve feet high; the 
colour of the peppercorns is first green, then red, being attached to 
terminal flower-stalks or spadiees. The berries, so soon as they 
have turned red, are dried in the sun; and when dry, their stalks 
are separated by the hand. The pepper-plant begins to produce 
about the third year, but only comes to perfection in the seventh. 
It continues to be productive during three or four years, then de- 
clines for about as many more, until it ceases to be of any value. 
Two crops of berries are produced in the year, but the seasons ot 
ripening are very irregular. If wholly unadulterated pepper be re- 
quired, it should be purchased whole and ground in a domestic mill. 
Bought in the state of powder, it is almost invariably adulterated ; 
special ingredients being sold for this purpose. The two chief are 
known in commerce under the abbreviations of P.D. and D.P.D. ; 
the first signifying pepper-dust, the second dirt of pepper-dust. 
Both may be described as the sweepings, more or less contami- 
nated, of the warehouses in which pepper is stored. Besides these, 
pepper is also frequently contaminated with dried mustard-cake—a 
material that, on account of its pungent nature, cannot be used, as 
linseed-cake is used, for the feeding of cattle. In addition to the 
ordinary peppers—black and white—of domestic use, there is an- 
other kind, called long-pepper. The fruit of this sort is not shaped 
as berries, but as elongated cylinders with rounded ends. Long- 
pepper tastes much like ordinary white and black round-pepper, but 
is of more use as an ingredient of cattle medicines than as a con- 
diment for human stomachs. As regards capsicum or cayenne- 
pepper, I have already stated that, not being the produce of a 
piperaceous vegetable, it is not a pepper in any botanical sense. 
Nevertheless, in deference to its usual name, we may as well get it 
out of hand at once. Of capsicums there are various species, all 
belonging to the natural family of solanacex, or nightshade plants ; 
the same family to which the potato appertains, also the tomato. 
All the nightshade tribe are either poisonous, or they have a tend- 
ency to be poisonous; to this even the potato is no exception. 
The two chief capsicums used for the manufacture of cayenne- 
pepper are the C. annuum and C. frutescens, the latter species 
yielding the best sort. Capsicum annuum is a native of America, 
but is also cultivated in the East Indies, and to some extent in 
English greenhouses. In tropical climates it may be regarded as 
a weed, growing almost everywhere, on all varieties of soil. The 
capsicum frutescens is ordinarily known as Guinea or bird-pepper. 
The pods of this sort are small, scarcely an inch in length, very 
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narrow, and of an orange-red colour. The pods are somewhat more 
hot than those of the kind just indicated, and moreover are some- 
what aromatic, which the others are not. The pods of either of 
these, together with other species of capsicum, constitute, when 
ground, cayenne-pepper. The ruddy tint of fresh-grown capsicum 
soon dulls and becomes unattractive when ground and exposed 
to light, hence genuine cayenne-pepper ought to be very dingy in 
appearance. Whoever chooses cayenne-pepper for its ruddy fresh 
tint makes a great mistake. It is then almost sure to be con- 
taminated, perhaps with red-lead, or perhaps, still worse, with red 
sulphuret of mercury. Red brickdust has also been found in many 
of the samples of cayenne-pepper purchased in low neighbourhoods. 
Salt, sawdust, mustard-cake, rice, red ochre, all these things have 
been found in spurious cayenne-pepper. Some years ago, a man, 
whose name is found in Dr. Hassall’s book on Adulterations, ad- 
vertised what he called an economical pepper-castor. Economical 
indeed—the material being a compound of rice and red ochre, no 
pepper or cayenne at all! 

Pass we now to ginger, which among the pungent condimentary 
bodies takes high rank. Ginger belongs to the natural family of 
zinziberacee, and is not the root, as ordinarily stated, but an under- 
ground stalk, called by botanists a rhizome. Ginger is produced in 
the West Indies, more particularly Jamaica; the East Indies, China, 
and Sierra Leone. In commerce, ginger is distinguished into black 
or coated, and white or uncoated; these not being the produce of 
different plants, but of the same. If the skin or epidermis be 
allowed to remain, then we have black ginger; if removed, white 
ginger: moreover, to increase the whiteness, bleaching is sometimes 
had recourse to. The taste for ginger as a condiment is very pre- 
valent, though, as already remarked, the way of using it differs 
greatly from that adopted by our ancestors. They used it in meat 
sauces, as we have seen; we restricting it—curries and mulliga- 
tawnies excepted—to the use of flavouring beverages and certain 
sorts of pastry. Preserved ginger needs no eulogy to recommend 
it, being a most agreeable sweetmeat. The best sort comes from 
Jamaica, an inferior sort from China and the East Indies. Ginger 
rhizomes, used for preserving in sugar, ought to be green and suc- 
culent; however, a very good preserve can be made with ordinary dry 
ginger, by following a peculiar treatment. If the rhizomes be steeped 
for some weeks in a solution of weak carbonate of potash, and when 
soft transferred to strong syrup, the result will be a preserved ginger 
leaving no great room for complaint, though inferior to the renowned 
sweetmeat of Jamaica. Pungent as ginger is, one would hardly have 
expected insects to attack it. They do, nevertheless; the rhizome 
being frequently wormeaten ; acari and certain larve being the de- 
predators. 
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Few condiments are in more general repute than clove spice— 
produce of a tree growing in the East-Indian Archipelago, and 
denominated caryophyllus aromaticus by Linneus. Whether this 
excellent spice was known or witknown to the ancient Greeks and 
Romans is disputed. Pliny writes of the garyophyllon; but he 
compares it to a peppercorn, which hardly answers to the descrip- 
tion of our clove. Pereira was of opinion that Paulus Sagineta re- 
ferred to the clove under the designation of karaophullon. Sprengel, 
however, disputes this assumption, and regards Simeon Seth as the 
first who mentions cloves. The clove-tree is indigenous to the 
Moluccas or Spice Islands, where, as well as at Sumatra, Mauritius, 
Bourbon, Martinique, and St. Vincent's, it is now extensively culti- 
vated. For a considerable time.the Dutch managed to restrict the 
growth of this valuable tree to the Moluccas, but the selfish policy 
has completely failed in its intent. Many parts of the clove-tree 
are odorous, but the cloves of commerce are the dried flower-buds ; 
these being found to contain the odorous principles characterising 
the spice more highly developed than any other part. The flower- 
stems, however, are nearly as strong; and these, broken-up into 
small lengths, frequently mingle with the real cloves of commerce. 
The dried clove flower-bud with stem attached bears a striking 
similarity to a nail; hence the French name clou, from which the 
word clove is derived. The fully-expanded flower is much less 
pungent and spicy than the yet undeveloped bud; hence care has 
to be taken lest the development proceed too far before gathering. 
When sufficiently ripe, the buds are collected either by hand, or 
else by beating or hooking down—very much as wild hazel-nuts 
are plucked. They are either dried by fire-heat, or, what is pre- 
ferable, by exposure to the sun. The chief virtue of cloves resides 
in a pungent volatile oil, present to such an extent that it may be 
forced out and made evident to the eye by pressure. By distillation 
most of this volatile oil may be drawn off, leaving the cloves un- 
altered as to shape, but of course deteriorated. The Dutch used 
to perform this ingenious operation, and sell the exhausted cloves 
afterwards. They went to work ingeniously, as the following state- 
ment will manifest. It has been already remarked that so rich 
in volatile oil is the clove that exudation takes place on pressure. 
The Dutch operators, having extracted the odorous oil, made good 
the appearance of the same by a glaze of olive-oil; a practice alto- 
gether more ingenious than commendable. Commercial cloves being 
the undeveloped flower-buds, it follows that these, if not plucked, 
would grow into flowers, and the latter into fruit. The name of 
mother-clove has been given to this fruit, which but rarely finds its 
way to Europe. Mother-clove resembles the olive, but is smaller. 
Its odour and flavour are comparable to the clove, but not so strong. 
The Dutch occasionally make a sweet preserve of this mother fruit, 
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and from time to time small consignments are sold in the English 
market. 

Having a general similarity of appearance to that of cloves, pi- 
mento or allspice differs from it in being the fruit of a tree; whereas 
cloves, as we have seen, are the unexpanded flower-buds. Pimento 
is a native of the West Indies. It is chiefly cultivated in Jamaica, 
where the trees yielding it bound long avenues, called ‘ pimento- 
walks.’ Being a native of America, it could hardly have been known 
to the ancient Greeks and Romans—Professor Clusius notwith- 
standing, who took allspice to be the garyophyllon of Pliny. The 
term allspice is given to pimento, because the flavour of it is said to 
resemble that of cinnamon, cloves, and nutmegs mingled. 

Cinnamon is the bark of a member of the laurel tribe, the 
laurus cinnamomum of Linneus. Like most of the spices, cin- 
namon comes from islands of the Indian Ocean; Ceylon and Java 
being especially celebrated for its culture. Cinnamon, in Hebrew 
kinmon, is mentioned in the Old Testament; the Hebrews having 
most probably obtained it from the Arabians, who at an early period 
had commercial dealings with India. Herodotus, among the Greeks, 
is the first writer who mentions cinnamon under the name of kin- 
namomon, which is said to be traceable to the Cingalese cacyn- 
nama (sweet wood), or the Malayan kaimanis. Hippocrates used 
cinnamon as an external application; and Dioscorides describes 
several kinds of it. The Cingalese cinnamon-gardens are mostly 
situate in the neighbourhood of Columbo. The bark - peelers, or 
choliahs, only strip young branches of the cinnamon-tree. Shoots 
or branches much less than half an inch or more than two or three 
inches in diameter are not peeled. The operation is conducted by 
making two opposite longitudinal incisions along the bark, or if the 
branch be large even more; then a knife-blade being thrust under- 
neath the bark, the latter peels away. The bark is next set aside 
for twenty-four hours, when it is scraped on both sides. After a 
few hours, the smaller quills are inserted within the larger ones, and 
the whole collection sun-dried. 

Cassia-bark is a spice very similar in general appearance, as also 
in taste, to cinnamon. On the Continent, indeed, as in the United 
States of America, cassia is regarded as a cinnamon, though a broad 
distinction is drawn in this country. The flavour is much stronger 
than that of cinnamon, but not so delicate ; and, moreover, it leaves 
upon the palate a certain taste of bitterness. In Germany, Russia, 
and North Europe generally, as also in Turkey, it is preferred to 
cinnamon on account of its greater pungency. Dr. Pereira relates 
how a parcel of cinnamon, worth three-and-sixpence the pound, 
having been sent to Constantinople by mistake, could not find a 
market there at any price; though cassia, worth in London only 
about sixpence the pound, would have been readily saleable. Cassia- 
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bark occurs in much larger quills than the bark of cinnamon, and, be- 
sides, when bent will break with a clean fracture; whereas cinnamon 
is tough, more readily bending than breaking. How agreeable both 
cinnamon and cassia are as condiments one need hardly state. We 
use it for flavouring certain drinks, tarts, and puddings; but the 
chief consumption of cinnamon is in the manufacture of chocolate. 
Next we come to nutmegs and mace, both spices obtained from 
the same tree—the myristica officinalis of Linneus. Authors are 
not agreed as to whether nutmegs and mace were known to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans; some being of opinion that the fra- 
grant fruit called koomakon by Theophrastus, used for making un- 
guents, and said to have been obtained from the Arabians, was really 
the nutmeg. Pliny, again, speaks of a juice expressed from this fruit ; 
a description which is considered by some to refer to the oil of nut- 
meg. It would seem that the first unequivocal reference to mace 
and nutmegs occurs in the works of Avicenna. The nutmeg-tree is 
a native of the Banda isles; it attains a height of 20 or 25 feet, 
having a general similarity of appearance to a pear-tree. Not only 
are the nutmeg and mace highly aromatic, but also the leaves of the 
nutmeg-tree. The Dutch, adopting the restrictive policy they con- 
sidered most advantageous to their commercial interests, endea- 
voured to confine the growth of nutmegs to three of the Banda isles, 
viz. Santoir or Banda proper, Banda-Neira, and Way (Pulo-ay); but 
a pigeon, called locally the nutmeg-bird or nutmeg-eater, helped to 
frustrate their policy. English occupation of the Molucca islands 
from 1796 to 1802, and again from 1810 to 1814, completed what 
the pigeons began. They exported young nutmeg plants to Bencoo- 
len in Sumatra, to Penang, India, and other places. In 1819 a 
nutmeg-tree having been sent from Bencoolen to Sumatra, it pro- 
spered, and formed the commencement of a now large cultivation. 
So resolutely bent were the Dutch on keeping up the price of the 
spice, that when the nutmeg crop was abundant they used to 
burn large quantities. Each nutmeg is closely enveloped in its 
covering of mace, and the whole contained in a large fleshy mass 
or pericarp. Nutmegs are especially liable to attack from an insect, 
which, however, only begins its ravages whilst the spice is yet un- 
dried. It is a great object, therefore, to complete the desiccation 
as soon as possible, which is effected by smoke-drying over a wood- 
fire for a period of about two months. When thoroughly dried the 
nuts rattle in their shells, which are then cracked with wooden 
mallets, and the worm-eaten and shrivelled nuts thrown aside. 
Afterwards they are cleaned either by dipping in lime-and-water— 
the Dutch practice—or else by having quick-lime sifted over them. 
Mace undergoes the preparation of drying for some days in the sun; 
in rainy weather, however, artificial heat is employed. Mace at first 
is crimson or blood-red, only acquiring the golden tint so familiar 
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to us when three or four months old. Both nutmegs and mace are 
peculiar among spices for a certain narcotic quality, not dissimilar to 
that of opium, but much weaker. 

Our sketch of condiments would be incomplete without some 
reference to bitter almonds—a flavouring material of great interest 
from many points of view. The strong odour possessed by volatile 
oil of bitter almonds is familiar to most of us; yet the fact is re- 
markable, that none of this oil can be detected in the bitter almond 
itself. In this case, as in mustard, the act of crushing and mingling 
with water develops a new product. The volatile oil of bitter almonds 
is violently poisonous, owing to the presence of hydrocyanic or prus- 
sic acid; it is possible, however, to separate the prussic acid from 
the oil without materially lessening the power of the latter as a 
flavouring agent. One drachm of bitter almonds has killed a pigeon, 
and a small robust dog has been killed by twenty seeds. Some 
people are very intolerant of bitter almonds, even when administered 
in small quantities as a mere flavouring agent. The late Dr. Gre- 
gory, professor of chemistry at Edinburgh University, was, accord- 
ing to Dr. Christison, affected in this manner. After swallowing 
anything flavoured with bitter almonds he suffered from sickness, 
general tremors, with, next, an eruption like nettle-rash; at the 
same time his face, head, and neck would swell very much, and he 
would seem as if intoxicated. 

The list of condiments could be made to extend indefinitely, if 
note were taken of every ingestive substance, not being food, that 
has found favour with the human stomach at various times and in 
different places. In this way most of the sauces would have to be 
enumerated, and also pickles. That some nutriment is contained in 
articles of both these classes nobody doubts, but the condimentary 
function is most predominant. With a slight account of vinegar— 
condimentary by itself, still more condimentary when forming the 
basis of numerous sauces—we will conclude this notice. 

Vinegar (vin aigre) may be chemically regarded as a mixture of 
acetic acid with water and certain extraneous matters, varying in 
nature and degree according to the source whence evolved. Most 
are aware of the characteristic difference as to taste between vinegar 
the product of wine, of beer, of cider, &c.; then, again, different 
wines considered amongs{ themselves yield characteristic vinegars. 
All these points of difference merely consist in a variation of the 
collateral things which may chance to be mixed with the acetic acid 
in different vinegars. Absolutely pure acetic acid is much too strong 
to be used as a condiment. It is nearly as destructive to the skin 
as so much spirit of salt. If diluted with water, then the weakened 
acetic acid might indeed be used like any vinegar of corresponding 
strength, and indeed, under the name of white or distilled vinegar 
often is so used; but to the appreciation of most palates its taste is 
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not so agreeable as that of coloured or undistilled vinegar. Three 
distinct varieties of origin may be enumerated for acetic acid, two of 
which being adopted in practice on the large scale, the third only a 
refined chemical curiosity. It may be obtained from the fermenta- 
tion of alcohol under certain circumstances well known ; it may be 
obtained from the destructive distillation of wood, in which case the 
product is often called pyroligneous acid; or, lastly, it may be pro- 
cured by refined synthetical processes unnecessary to describe here. 
Although acetic acid is a product of the decomposition of alcohol, 
yet the conditions under which in practice alcohol can yield acetic 
acid are somewhat limited. Nobody ever found his rum, whisky, 
gin, or brandy change to vinegar by warmth and air-exposure ; 
again, nobody ever knew port-wine or sherry undergo that change ; 
but the acidification of claret, beer, cider, perry, &c. is a result by 
no means unfrequent. These facts point to a generalisation which 
is as follows: alcohol, in order to assume the particular fermentation 
which ends in the development of acetic acid, must, in the first place, 
be largely diluted; secondly, the diluted fluid must be mixed with 
some third body, which may be designated a ferment in general 
terms. The ferment of wine, beer, cider, &c. is a mixture of ni- 
trogenous and coloured vegetable extractive bodies. During the 
fermentation of vinegar a certain slimy mass is produced, to which 
the designation ‘ mother of vinegar’ is commonly given. Microsco- 
pically examined, it is found to consist of forms of inferior life ; 
indeed all fermentation, so far as is known, may be referred to a 
vital action of either low forms of animal or vegetable life. No note 
has yet been taken in this place of the fact, that when sugar-and- 
water is mixed with some ferment, such as yeast, and set aside in a 
warm place, vinegar is the ultimate result. The fact, however, is 
that before sugar can yield vinegar, it must, if cane-sugar, first be 
converted to grape-sugar, and thence to alcohol. 

The circumstance may seem remarkable, that although vinegar 
is perhaps the most commonly met with of all vegetable acids, yet 
the examples are very few in which it is found ready formed in sour 
fruits. Excellent vinegar can be made by the fermentation of cider; 
hence the inference might be that sour apples owe their sourness to 
already developed vinegar. Not so; the sourness of sour apples is 
mostly due to the presence of malic acid, never to vinegar. The 
sourness of lemons is due to the presence of citric acid—indeed 
lemon- and lime-juice are the usual sources of crystallised citric 
acid, though much is obtained from red currants. Racemic, malic, 
oxalic, and many other acids conduce to the sourness of fruits and 
leaves ; but hardly ever, if ever, acetic acid. 


JOHN SCOFFERN, M.B. 
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~ THE VISION OF THE HAUNTED ROCK. 





THE HAUNTED ROCK 


BY CHARLES F. F. WOODS 


Some years ago, through the interest of a relation, I received the 
appointment of a lighthouse-keeper. I did not much care about 
the work, as I dreaded its dulness; but I was young and beginning 
the world, and could not afford to be nice in my selection of an 
occupation. 

The remarks of my friends, when they heard of my new career, 
were certainly not calculated to reassure me. Most of my compa- 
nions were in one way or the other connected with the sea, and all 
the congratulations I got upon my advancement in life were ominous 
shakes of the head, and muttered remarks as to there being ‘ queer 
tales about them lighthouse chaps ;’ the concluding practical advice 
being generally, ‘I wouldn’t take it, if I was you, Tom.’ 

This was certainly rather calculated to throw a damper upon my 
new employ; but, as I argued with myself, if I did not take it, I had 
nothing better to look to, and I would not throw myself upon my 
friends ; so, determined to make the best I could of the matter, I 
went down to Blackwall to be instructed in my new duties. It was 
not long before I made myself sufficiently acquainted with them as 
to be au fait at the management of the lamps and apparatus; and 
was at length pronounced fit to undertake the duties of supernumerary 
lighthouse-keeper. 

These supernumeraries have to hold themselves in readiness to 
proceed to any part of the coast where they may be required to 
relieve others who, from sickness or other causes, are removed from 
their posts. A few mornings after my instruction was completed, 
I received a sudden intimation that I was required to proceed to 
take charge of a lighthouse on the coast of Wales. On making 
inquiries about the new charge to which I was posted, all I could 
learn was, that the legitimate keeper had deserted his employ some 
months before, and had not since been heard of; that his place had 
been. temporarily filled-up by a man from a neighbouring village, 
who it was hoped would have continued in it; but that he had re- 
cently insisted upon giving up his berth, alleging as an excuse that 
the dulness of the life was more than he could bear. With this in- 
formation (which was all the people at head-quarters either could or 
would give me), I was forced to be content, and started off for 
Wales that very afternoon, arriving at the scene of my future la- 
bours on the next day. At the first glance, the prospect was not 
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alluring. It was at the end of October, on one of those dull, bois- 
terous, dank days on which all Nature seems mourning the bright- 
ness of the summer that’s past, and lamenting the rigour of the 
winter to ensue. The wind came sometimes in strong chill puffs, 
that seemed to send the cold to one’s very bones; sometimes in soft 
sighs that moaned dismally through the half-barren trees, sending 
the leaves slowly fluttering from the branches to rot upon the oozy 
ground. The desolation of the scene seemed even to have infected 
the few cottages by which I was surrounded, and in which the only 
signs of life appeared to be clouds of steam (evidently from washing) 
which came through the open doors; while a few slatternly women 
went in and out on pattens, sometimes chiding the groups of chil- 
dren that clustered on the threshold, greedily eyeing the pools of mud 
and water beyond. 

Even had I wished to possess it, I saw that there was little in- 
formation to be got there; and as I was tired with my journey and 
anxious to be out of the cold as soon as possible, I put what effects 
I had into a boat (which I hired with some little difficulty), and set 
off for the lighthouse, which was built upon a rock at some distance 
from the land. On the way thither I thought that the boatmen 
eyed me somewhat curiously, and were not very talkative, simply 
hailing my volunteered information that I was the new keeper with 
an ‘Ah!’ and a significant glance at each other. I did not notice 
this much, however, as I was occupied with my own thoughts, 
speculating how I should pass my time in the grim building I was 
approaching, round which the eager waves leapt, as if anxious to 
engulf it, curling back with a sullen roar at their defeat. On 
my arrival I was received by the man whom I was to relieve with 
evident satisfaction. He was a gaunt beetle-browed Welshman ; 
and I could not help noticing the haggard anxious look his face 
wore. Almost the moment I set foot in the building he called out 
to the boatmen who had brought me to ‘ wait, as he wouldn’t take 
long setting his new mate to rights with the place, and they could 
take him on shore.’ This, however, I combated stoutly, and in- 
sisted on his at least keeping me company the first night, as I did not 
know how the lights worked: to this, after much demur, he con- 
sented, with evident reluctance, and the boat went back. 

-My new abode consisted merely of the ‘lantern,’ in which the 
lights burned, and, beneath, the watch-room, furnished with a bed, 
chair, and table, and such culinary and domestic necessaries as 
the keeper required. <A flight of stairs led to the door by which the 
building was entered, and a lower flight seemed to lead to cellars or 
recesses of some sort; my companion did not, however, show me 
these, as he said they were never used, and it wasn’t worth while 
going down in the cold. The evening drew quickly on; and as the 
autumn twilight grew darkling over the waters, the sea and wind 
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both seemed to rise, and the crash of the breakers as they leaped 
fiercely up the rock, and the whistling of the gale, were anything 
but agreeable adjuncts to a residence desolate enough in itself. 

For the first hour or two of the evening I was busily enough 
employed in learning how the lamps were trimmed, lighted, &c., and 
in reading the regulations by which the keeper was to be guided. 
When I had, as I thought, made myself sufficiently acquainted with 
the routine of the life that was before me, I sat down with my 
quondam companion (whose name was Morgan); and as we smoked 
our pipes by the fire, tried to gather from him the particulars of the 
late keeper’s disappearance, and why he himself was giving up the 
situation. Morgan, however, was anything but communicative ; he 
said he knew very little about his predecessor; he was a sulky 
gloomy sort of chap, who lived here with a very pretty wife, and 
was said to drink hard at times (but that he didn’t know about). 
One night the lamps were not lighted; and when the coastguard 
put-off to see what was amiss, the lighthouse was found deserted, 
and as a good many metal articles of value were missing, it was 
supposed that the keeper and his wife had stolen them and made 
off. As for himself, he had lived there better than three months, 
but it was so mortal dull, he couldn’t stand it any longer. This was 
all I could get from my new friend, and even this was only got out 
of him by close questioning. 

As the night wore on, I noticed that Morgan seemed to grow 
fidgety and uneasy, and applied himself, rather more than I thought 
the authorities would have approved of, to a case-bottle of spirits on 
the table. It seemed to have no effect on him, however; and he at 
length volunteered to look after the lights that night, so that I might 
have a good rest after my journey. I was too tired to gainsay this, 
and in spite of an uneasy feeling, which I could not account for 
even to myself, soon fell into a troubled sleep. Whether it was the 
novelty of my situation or not, I hardly know, but during the first 
portion of the night I scarcely slept half an hour consecutively; and 
when I awoke, hearing the never-ceasing roar of the waves, con- 
trasting with the deep silence within the building, I always, in spite 
of myself, began wondering why the last keeper had left, what sort 
of a woman his wife was, and whether he had really stolen the miss- 
ing things. These speculations seemed so absurd, that I tried hard 
to dismiss them, but without success; and it was only as the dawn 
was breaking that I fell into a deep unbroken slumber, from which 
I did not wake till the morning was far advanced. 

When I arose, I found it was a bright fresh morning, the gale 
having died away to a soft south-west wind. As I stood by one of 
the open windows, how different the scene appeared to the gloom 
of yesterday! Where the sunlight fell upon the still heaving billows 
it turned them, now to masses of sheeny opal, now into cascades of 
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diamonds, as the spray was thrown high into the air. In the dis- 
tance, like snowy sea-birds, appeared the white sails of the fishing- 
craft ; and as the fresh wind cooled my fevered cheek, my spirits rose 
wonderfully, and I anticipated almost with delight the calm hours I 
might spend here with my books, surrounded by the ever-changing 
beauty of the ocean. Morgan now came down from the ‘lantern,’ 
and pointed to the breakfast he had got for me; his own, he said, 
had been finished long since, and as soon as I was ready he would 
goon shore. Although I could not help being surprised at the al- 
most nervous haste the man displayed to be off, I now had nothing 
to urge against it. I therefore finished my repast as expeditiously 
as I could ; and having lowered the boat attached to the lighthouse, 
we pulled on shore almost in silence. When within about half a 
mile of the land, Morgan, who had been thinking deeply, suddenly 
stopped pulling, and very abruptly asked me if I had any arms in 
the lighthouse. Somewhat startled at the question, I replied that 
IT had a revolver, but it was unloaded, as I didn’t see how I could 
require it. ‘ Better load it,’ was the hurried answer; ‘ it’s lone- 
some at times out yonder, and you'll feel more comfortable if you’ve 
something by you as you can trust to.” We were close to the land 
now, and in a minute or two my companion sprang ashore, and hur- 
riedly wishing me good-bye, strode away through the trees, and was 
soon lost to sight. I knew no one in the little village; so thought 
I would go up to the coastguard station, as I had been desired to 
put myself under the orders of the officer in charge. There was no 
one there, at the time I arrived, but an old man-of-war’s-man, to 
whom, however, I duly reported myself, and got him to give me 
some information as to where to get my provisions, &c. This he 
very good-naturedly did; and while going down to the village, I 
questioned him about the late keeper’s desertion, which somehow 
or other always seemed strangely to interest me. My new friend, 
however, could tell me no more than Morgan had, viz. that the man 
and his wife were supposed to have stolen the articles that were 
missing, and decamped. I spent a good bit of the afternoon in 
making my little purchases, and returned to the lighthouse about 
four o’clock, in order to be in time to light the lamps before the 
approach of dusk. After the boat was securely fastened up, and the 
door locked and barred, I must confess that a dull sense of loneli- 
ness fell upon me. I shook it off, however, and busied myself with 
my work; and what with trimming the lights, and preparing and 
discussing my evening meal, I got through the time pretty well till 
eight o’clock, when I went up into the lantern to see that all was 
working correctly, and then sat down to commence my first night’s 
watch, alone in the midst of the waters. 

All anticipated evils seem smaller when really near. I had all 
along so much dreaded the dulness of my night-watchings, that now 
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I had really commenced one of them, I was agreeably disappointed 
at finding it much more endurable than I had expected. There was 
certainly an oppressive silence reigning through the building, and 
the monotonous boom of the waves dashing against the rock was 
not inspiriting; but I had letters to write home, plenty of books 
to read, and my lights to visit every hour; so that altogether the 
night passed quickly enough away; and when the dawn broke, I 
went to bed with the hopeful exclamation that ‘it wasn’t so bad, 
after all.’ The following day was Saturday, and I determined to 
devote it to putting my room in order. I did not rise till nearly 
two o’clock, and spent the remainder of the afternoon in arranging 
my books, clothes, &c. As the evening drew on, I trimmed and 
lighted my lamps, and then read till nearly nine. About this time 
I began to find a difficulty in confining my attention to my book. 
In spite of myself, my thoughts kept wandering to their old theme 
—the late keeper’s desertion of his post, and what sort of a life he 
had led in the room in which I was sitting, to induce him to dis- 
appear so mysteriously. I roused myself, by a strong effort of will, 
from these profitless speculations, and went to the window to see 
what sort of a night it was. There was no moon, and as far as the 
eye could reach, nothing was visible but the black heaving waves pur- 
poselessly swaying to and fro, sometimes tinged by a faint streak of 
phosphorescent light, as the white ridge in which they culminated 
rippled slowly away. It seemed very lonely to be built up there in 
that waste of waters, and a sort of cold chill seemed to settle on my 
heart as I began to revolve all sorts of improbable contingencies, 
such as having a fit, or the lighthouse taking fire. Altogether, I 
felt myself gradually getting into such a state of nervous excitement, 
that I could hardly bear my own thoughts. So, determined, if pos- 
sible, to break the spell that seemed creeping over me, I mixed a 
stiff glass of grog, and sat down with my pipe by the fire. There 
was nothing to disturb my thoughts, and I sat conjuring up all sorts 
of home scenes, listening absently to the half-minute click of the 
lights as they revolved above, the only sound that broke the dead 
silence surrounding me. The clock had just struck eleven, and I 
was thinking of visiting my lights, when suddenly a confused noise 
of struggling and curses, intermingled with the sound of heavy blows, 
arose from beneath me. I sprang from my chair, my first impression 
being that thieves had broken into the lighthouse. While I stood 
listening, rapid steps ascended the stair; and as I turned to seize 
the poker as the nearest weapon available, the door flew violently 
open, and to my intense horror, the sound of oaths and struggling 
commenced close by me, but not a thing which could cause it was 
visible! The noise barely lasted a minute, lifetime as it seemed to 
me, and appeared again to descend the stair. For a moment all 
was still, and I was beginning to try and persuade myself that I had 
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been the victim of some horrible hallucination, when a wild shrill 
scream, the agony of which haunts me still, rang through the silent 
building, and a woman’s voice exclaimed, ‘ George, George! for 
God’s sake’don’t murder me!’ A dull thud, as of some heavy sub- 
stance falling to the ground, a low gurgling noise, and all was still. 
Palsied with horror, I stood leaning on the chair to which I had 
clung for support, every nerve strained in agenised expectation of a 
renewal of the disturbance ; but minute after minute went by, marked 
by the sound of the revolving lights, and all remained as still as the 
grave. Little by little I recovered power over my thoughts, and 
sat down, trying to account for the scene I had just gone through. 
Could any joke have been played on me? That hardly seemed pos- 
sible, for I had barred and locked the door myself, and the key still 
hung beside me. I could scarcely bring myself to believe it was 
anything supernatural, for I had been all my life a sceptic as to such 
things ; but how to account for the scufiling in the room close by 
me? I at length became more emboldened by the perfect quiet 
that reigned, and got ou{ my revolver and loaded it carefully, and 
summoning up all the resolution I possessed, determined to go down 
and examine the cellars where the noises had apparently begun and 
ended. Taking a closed lantern in one hand and my revolver in 
.the other, I cautiously descended the stair, looking around and 
behind me, I must confess, with fear and trembling. Nothing ex- 
traordinary was, however, visible ; the door was barred and fastened 
as I had left it, and all the things that lay about were in precisely 
the same positions as when I had seen them last. Not a sound 
was to be heard but the dash of the waves, which broke upon the 
walls around and above me now. I was somewhat reassured by find- 
ing everything as I had left it on coming in; but as I prepared to 
descend the lower winding stair leading to the cellars, I felt a smo- 
thered sensation upon my chest, and my heart beat so loud that it 
would have been audible to any one standing near. Down the nar- 
row stair I went cautiously, the air becoming colder at every step, 
while the little light that came from the lamp I carried showed that 
the walls were dank with moisture, and covered with fungoid growths. 
When I arrived at the bottom, I found myself opposite a strongly- 
built door, not apparently fastened. The clammy sweat rolled down 
my face, and it was some minutes before I could summon up enough 
courage to thrust the door open with my foot. Holding the lantern 
forward, but almost dreading to see what its light might reveal, I 
found that two or three steps led down to a large cellar, made ap- 
parently in the rock itself. The walls, like those surrounding the 
stair, were dripping with moisture, and a peculiar earthy sickly odour 
seemed to taint the air; but, with the exception of some billets of 
wood, a chopper, and a large hammer thrown into a corner, the 
place was perfectly empty. I satisfied myself that there was no 
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outlet to it; and barring the door as best I could, returned to the 
watch-room slightly relieved in mind, but more puzzled than ever 
to account for the scene I had gone through an hour before. I passed 
the remainder of the night in the ‘lantern ;’ and may no one ever 
know such wretched hours as dragged their weary length along till 
dawn ! 

Out of the chaos of thoughts that went whirling through my 
brain, I determined that, as soon as daybreak released me from my 
watch, I would instantly go on shore and inform the officer of the 
coastguard of the whole affair. At about eight o’clock I securely 
fastened up the place, lowered the boat, and taking advantage of the 
light wind, sailed on shore, went straight up to the coastguard 
station, and asked to see the officer. The men gathered, I think, 
from my haggard looks and flurried manner, that I had something 
of importance to communicate ; and one of them took me at once 
to the officer’s cottage, which was not far distant. 

Mr. Thomson, who commanded the coastguard, was a man of 
about thirty-three years of age. He had been a lieutenant in 
the navy, and was now on half-pay. Being without private means, 
and seeing no immediate prospect of active employment, he had peti- 
tioned and petitioned the Admiralty until they had given him his 
present appointment ; and the men who served under him said there 
was not a braver or better officer in the whole service. 

After I had told my story exactly as the circumstances which 
gave rise to it occurred, Mr. Thomson gave me a keen searching 
glance, and very abruptly asked me what stories the man I had re- 
lieved had been putting in my head. 

I replied, none; that he was very uncommunicative, and would 
hardly give any reason for leaving, except that the life was so dull. 

‘Very well,’ was the quick answer; ‘I'll give you a man to 
stay a few days. Some one has been hoaxing you, or, more likely 
still, you’ve dreamt the whole affair.—Here, Wilson, you must go 
off to the lighthouse for a few days ; this man here thinks he’s been 
hearing ghosts, or some nonsense of that sort, out yonder. You'd 
better go with him, and show him what rubbish it is; for I think 
you fear neither man nor devil.’ 

‘ Well, sir,’ was the reply, ‘as regards the devil, I never come 
athwart his hawse yet, thank God! but I do hope, by the aid of a 
fair conscience, as I shouldn’t miss stays if I did.’ 

‘Very well,’ was the reply, ‘that’s settled.—Wilson will keep 
you company for a few days, and I hope I shall hear no more of the 
matter. No doubt you had a bad nightmare; and I’d recommend 
you to keep a sharper eye after your lamps, and then it won’t occur 
again. That’ll do.’ 

With this curt decision we were dismissed, and Wilson (who 
happened to be the man to whom I had spoken on my first arrival) 
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and I strolled to his cottage to get what things he required while 
with me. On our way I retold my story; and although he was evi- 
dently incredulous as to its being anything but a dream, he asked 
me to say nothing of it to his wife, who was very poorly. His wife 
evidently did not relish his going, but there was no disobeying the 
orders he had received ; so, after having our dinner at his cottage, 
we returned together to the lighthouse. Everything was in its place 
as I had left it, and when we explored the cellar together, the same 
fastenings were upon the door that I had placed there the night 
before. However, we now nailed it closely up; and the evening, 
enlivened by Wilson’s sea-yarns, passed quickly enough away till 
twelve o'clock, without anything occurring; and after that we agreed 
to take alternate two-hour watches in the ‘lantern.’ Not a sound 
broke the stillness all night ; and as we sat down together to break- © 
fast in the morning, I received the bantering of my companion upon 
my dream, as he called it, with an uncomfortable sensation of having 
made a fool of myself. 

The days passed away thus till Thursday, not a single event oc- 
curring out of the common, and I had by this time thoroughly per- 
suaded myself that I had fallen asleep and dreamt all the horrors about 
which I had made such a stir. Towards noon on that day, a boat 
came off with a message for Wilson, to the effect that his wife had 
had a bad epileptic fit the night before, and was then very ill. I 
could not offer any opposition to his departure under such circum- 
stances, and had even so well recovered my ordinary nerve, that 
when he asked me if he should send another man to take his place, 
I said no; all the noises I had heard must have been the effect of 
imagination, and I was quite content to remain alone. So he went 
off. Friday, and Friday night, passed quietly enough, and on Satur- 
day morning I was obliged to go on shore to get some provisions I 
wanted. I was doubtful at first whether I would go, as the day 
was dark and louring, with heavy banks of leaden-looking clouds to 
windward, which betokened a coming gale. However, I determined 
to risk it, and make as much haste as I could ; and taking advantage 
of the wind. (now rising every minute), was only away about two 
hours. On my return, I made all due preparations for a stormy 
night, doubly barring the doors and putting battens on all the lower 
windows. After the lamps were lighted, I stood for some time at 
one of the windows above, watching the warring of the elements. 
The black scud flew across the heavens as though rushing in terror 
from the fierce wind that howled across the waters, and the sea 
seemed turned into a gigantic caldron of seething foam, save when, 
like monsters arising from the deep, the huge black waves met each 
other with a furious roar, the foamy atoms into which they dashed 
themselves glistening in the murky night, till swept away by the 

wind. 
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The scene was a grand. one; but, with a feeling of compassion 
for all in distress at sea that night, I turned to the more congenial 
view of my bright little fire, beside which I now sat down and smoked 
till nearly ten, arousing myself at that hour to write a letter of some 
importance to my brother. The subject upon which I was engaged 
had reference to some accounts which I had examined for him some 
time before, and respecting which he had written to me. The letter 
necessarily contained a quantity of figures, and I was so deeply 
engaged upon them, that I paid no heed to the flight of time, till, 
with a sense of horror amounting almost to sickness, I heard the 
sound of oaths and blows emanating from the cellar. A moment’s 
pause, and the footstep I had heard before ascended the stair; and 
as I crouched into a corner, with eyes dilated and every hair upon 
my head moving in my agony of terror, the sound of scuffling com- 
menced close by me, though, as before, not a thing was visible. 
Again the sounds appeared to descend the stair; again, above the 
howling of the wind and the roar of the waves, arose the agonised 
entreaty, ‘ George, George! for God’s sake don’t murder me!’ 

How I passed the remainder of that night, I hardly know. No- 
thing more occurred ; but I was so unstrung by what I had for the 
second time heard, that I remained, Heaven knows how long, 
crouching by my bedside, muttering incoherent prayers, and in a 
state of hysterical fear which almost bereft me of my senses. With 
the first streak of dawn I prepared to go on shore, at great risk to 
myself; for though the sea had been somewhat beaten down by a 
heavy fall of rain, it was still much too rough to be quite safe for 
a small boat with only one man to manage it. However, I got 
safely on shore, and instantly went direct to Mr. Thomson’s cottage, 
and told him what had taken place for the second time. 

‘This is very strange, my man,’ he said, eyeing me with no 
particular favour. ‘This thing happened to you when you were 
alone before. I give you a man I can trust in, and nothing takes 
place while he is there; but the moment his back is turned, you 
come to me with a cock-and-a-bull story, which I tell you candidly 
I don’t believe.’ 

I replied that he might believe it or not, as pleased him; that 
I had told him nothing but the truth ; and begged to be allowed to 
give up my situation at once, as, I said, no earthly consideration 
would induce me to pass a night alone again in the lighthouse. 

He looked hard at me for a moment, and then said, ‘ Of course 
it is your own fancy; but something has evidently frightened you. 
I will try you once more, and get Wilson to stay with you this next 
week ; and next Saturday night I will myself come off and stay with 
you 


’ 


We went down together to Wilson’s cottage ; and although his 
wife was still very unwell, Mr. Thomson got him to agree to come 
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off with me at once, and stay the next week, and on the Saturday 
he himself would join us. 

We returned to the lighthouse at once, Wilson in no very good 
temper, and evidently thinking me a cowardly fool, or that I was 
hoaxing him. When we got off, he insisted on going down to the 
cellar with me. Everything was as we had left it, save that the 
door, which we had fastened with long nails, was ajar, the nails seem- 
ing to have been wrenched from the wood! I at once assured my 
companion that I had never been down the steps since he was with 
me. He heard me in silence, but with evident incredulity ; and to- 
gether we fastened up the door in such a manner that nothing short 
of sledge-hammers would open it, and returned to the watch-room. 

The days and nights went quickly by, nothing occurring to alarm 
or disturb us in the slightest degree. Wilson recovered his good 
temper on hearing that his wife (to whom he was deeply attached) 
was much better, and proved himself, as before, a most entertaining 
companion. 

At about four o’clock on Saturday afternoon Mr. Thomson came 
off, and asked us banteringly what we had heard. 

The reply of course was, ‘ Nothing.’ 

‘Nor ever will,’ was the answer. ‘ However, I’ll look-out with 
you to-night.’ 

He then questioned me closely upon the exact situation and 
description of sounds I had heard, and minutely examined the whole 
place. The fastenings of the cellar-door were not removed, but an 
additional padlock put on, as also on the lighthouse-door. 

Mr. Thomson then said that, as the sounds appeared to begin 
and end in the cellar, towards eleven o’clock we would post ourselves, 
armed with revolvers, opposite the door, and wait the event. I cer- 
tainly did not much relish the prospect ; but the other two seemed 
so cool and confident, that I could make no demur. We passed a 
pleasant evening in the watch-room, till, at twenty minutes to eleven, 
the revolvers were carefully looked to, and, with a large ship’s 
lantern throwing out a brilliant light, we descended the spiral stair 
in a body, and hanging up the light, waited what might ensue. It 
was a very calm night, and the gentle ripple of the waves against 
the rock was barely audible, and so profound was the dead silence, 
that we could hear the slow monotonous ticking of the clock in the 
watch-room. As we stood and waited, we knew not for what, in 
almost the foundations of that lonesome building, the minutes seemed 
like hours, as we eyed each other and the damp grim walls around. 
Suddenly the little bell of the clock in my room rang out eleven, 
and during the minute or two that ensued we held our very breaths 
in expectation. 

All at once the struggling and oaths commenced close to us in 
the cellar. The words were audible now—‘ Down, d—n you, down !’ 
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in harsh rough tones, intermingled with heavy blows and feeble 
moans for mercy. 

Suddenly, before our very faces, the door which we had fastened 
so carefully flew open, and the step went by us as we crouched back 
almost into the very wall. The struggling now sounded up in the 
watch-room, and then again seemed coming nearer to us, step by 
step, as if a heavy body was being lifted down the stair. I glanced 
at my companions ; they were both ashy pale, but seemed calm and 
resolute. The steps came nearer, nearer, and again passed into the 
cellar ; and again the wild ery of ‘ George, George! for God’s sake 
don’t murder me!’ rang out close by; and as the words died away, 
a vision appeared before us, the horror of which, even at this lapse 
of time, makes me shut my eyes in dread. By the light of a pale 
lambent flame that seemed to spring from every part of the cellar, we 
saw the dead body of a man lying on the ground, the face and head 
so battered and covered with blood as to make the features undis- 
tinguishable. Over it stood a woman in her night-dress, her arms 
extended as if to ward off a blow, while from a gaping wound in her 
throat the blood poured down in torrents. I remember the agonised 
entreaty visible in the large blue eyes, and the rippling masses of 
golden hair contrasting strongly with the blood-covered bosom—but 
no more; for I fell insensible. When I came to, I found myself in 
bed, and so deplorably weak that I could barely turn round. I had 
been nearly dying, it afterwards turned out, from an attack of brain- 
fever, brought on, the doctor said, by over-mental excitement. 

It appeared, on after inquiry, that the vision scarcely lasted a 
moment after I became insensible; that Mr. Thomson and Wil- 
son, who had retained their senses, although terribly alarmed, had 
carried me upstairs, when, finding that I only roused out of my 
insensibility to become delirious, I had been removed to the hos- 
pital, where I had remained ever since. Mr. Thomson was so much 
impressed by what he had witnessed, that he determined to have 
the lighthouse thoroughly searched; and next day, taking a large 
party and plenty of light, the cellar was closely investigated, and 
the hammer which lay in the corner found to be covered with blood 
and human hair. Close by the wall, and, as nearly as they could 
judge, below where the vision had appeared, a large stone had been 
apparently recently moved, and Mr. Thomson determined to take 
it up. This was done; and after removing a quantity of loose sand, 
the decomposing bodies of a man and woman were discovered ex- 
actly as they had appeared to us—the woman in her night-dress 
with her throat cut, and the man with the skull horribly fractured 
and the face beaten in. 

The remains were identified as the wife of the late keeper, and 
the son of a neighbouring farmer, who used to be a.good deal at 
the lighthouse. Information was at once given to the police of the 
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discovery of the double murder, as no doubt it was, and a strict 
search was instituted after the late keeper. It was months before 
he was traced, and then only found almost on his deathbed. 

Before he died, however, he confessed the crime with which he 
was charged, and even described how it was committed. 

It appeared that he had long suspected his wife of too close an 
intimacy with a young man in the neighbourhood; and one Friday 
night, while on shore, received what, to his jealous mind, was a con- 
firmation of his suspicions, and, frenzied with rage, determined to 
have revenge. The next night he contrived to get the young fellow 
off to the lighthouse; and after plying him with drink till he was 
.almost insensible, he dragged him to the cellar, and dispatched him 
with repeated blows of a sledge-hammer. 

Maddened with brandy, and now determined to complete his 
vengeance, he rushed upstairs and dragged his wife down from her 
bed ; and showing her the mangled remains of her supposed lover, 
cut her throat, in spite of her entreaties and declarations of inno- 
cence. 

Fearing lest the sea should reveal the crime, he buried the 
bodies in the cellar, and taking a few valuable articles to divert sus- _ 
picion, fled the spot. 

_Even while in. the throes of that death which defeated the ends 
of justice, he declared that by day and night his wife had haunted 
him, and that, from the hour in which he had done the deed, to the 
time he had confessed it, he had never known one moment’s peace. 


Philosophers may account for the scenes I have related, or 
learnedly disprove them, as they please; I only know that, from 
being an utter unbeliever in the supernatural, I have now got so 
much faith in it, that, though my present way of life is quite uncon- 
nected with the sea, I never hear the plash of the waves without re- 
calling with a reminiscent shudder the hours I passed on the ‘ Haunted 
Rock.’ 





A DINNER WITH THE ‘JOLLY OLD BOY’ 


i. 


Mr. JosepH Furntorr, head partner in the firm of Flintoff, Par- 
minter, and Scinnum, was a sort of person whom it did you good 
merely to look at. There was such a jolly twinkle about the old 
boy’s eye, such a rich smile always playing round his mouth, such 
a deep, luscious, gurgling note in his voice whenever he spoke, that 
reminded you of a rare port vintage. His gait, his manner, every 
thing about him, seemed to betoken the presence of one of those 
blessed creatures who are the salt of the earth—utterly careless of 
himself, and careful only for an opportunity of benefiting his species. 
He did not do much in the way of active business now, did Mr. 
Joseph Flintoff—‘ old Joey Flintoff’ his friends affectionately used 
to call him. He had worked hard in his time, and fairly earned 
his repose. And this repose he enjoyed in the neighbourhood of 
Clapham, in as snug a country house as any of the Clapham gentry 
could boast. To see the old fellow coming down by the afternoon 
train, and smoking one of those excellent cigars which he delighted 
to give his friends after dinner, beaming a smile of benignity and 
satisfaction upon all who entered the carriage, you could not help 
muttering to yourself, ‘ What a jolly old boy!’ And a jolly old boy 
Mr. Joseph Flintoff by universal consent was. 

If you wanted to see Mr. Flintoff under his most favourable 
aspect—not that any of his aspects were unfavourable—you should 
have dined with him. He was far from being a sort of soulless, 
mindless old Silenus—very far. On the contrary, you had only to 
talk to him across the walnuts and the wine to discover that Mr. 
Flintoff possessed a shrewd head and an uncommonly amusing vein 
of humour. He was a great hand at a story, was the jolly old boy. 
He would stop you in the street, and say, ‘ Now then, I’ve got some- 
thing that will make you laugh ;’ and then Mr. Flintoff would begin : 
but before he was well in the middle of his anecdote it would occur 
to him that he had an engagement close by, and that he must run 
off to catch it. ‘ But you mustn’t be done out of this story, my boy, 
eh ?’ said Joey F. ; ‘ suppose you come down and hear it out at din- 
ner ;’ and the jolly old boy pulled himself together and walked off. 

Now, when Mr. Flintoff gave you an invitation of this kind, of 
course he meant it. Bless your heart, would it not have been a 
pleasure to him to dine you every day to the top of your bent? It 
was very awkward that he sometimes quite forgot to name a date, 
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and not liking to take him by surprise, you thought, probably, that 
you would wait till you met him again in the course of your city 
rounds, when he would be sure to fix day and hour for his dinner 
and the continuance of his famous story. ‘Ah, you dog,’ Mr. 
Flintoff would playfully observe to you the next time that you came 
across each other, ‘why didn’t you come and dine? I suppose you 
are afraid to face an old boy’s society like mine; but I can promise 
you a rare bottle of 31 port, and we'll broach a magnum of Lafitte. 
Will you come ?—now, you must.’ You were on the point of ac- 
cepting, and of even naming a day, when the jolly old boy’s attention 
would suddenly be arrested by a passenger to whom he had to say 
one word. The one word increased to a dozen, and minutes flew. 
‘Now,’ he said, turning to you, ‘ I must just finish this business with 
my friend. Mind you come and dine. I won’t take any excuse— 
no, not a word; come you must.’ And the jolly old boy walked off, 
leaving you as much in ‘ignorance of day, hour, and perhaps even 
place, as ever. 

Basing their dictum upon such experiences as these, there were 
some persons who were profane enough to say that the jolly old boy 
was little, if at all, better than a jolly old humbug, that his dinners 
were nothing more substantial than Barmecide’s feasts, and that his 
storiés were mere shams. They were wrong: Mr. Flintoff did give 
dinners, and, as I have already remarked, singularly good ones. 

‘None of your kickshaws for me,’ said the jolly old boy; ‘ none 
of your badly-made French dishes. You won’t get them when you 
come to my crib; sound simple fare and sound wine. I think I 
can promise you that, eh?’ and the old boy’s lips would go through 
the imaginary process of tasting an ideal vintage of Oporto. ‘ Just 
a plain dinner, you know; a little clear soup—clear turtle suits this 
time of year, eh ?—a nice bit of turbot, just one entrée, a well-hung 
saddle of mutton, and a brown bird.’ It was a remarkable coin- 
cidence, but possibly this happened to be your own idea of a decent 
little dinner too. ‘ Then I’ve got a still hock I should like you to 
try—just laid down twenty dozen of it; and with that and the 
brown sherry, a bottle or so of the old port, and, if you like it, the 
Chambertin, I’ve no doubt we shall get on. And—stay—it’s bad 
for digestion moving after dinner ; better sleep the night.’ 

This was a favourite programme of the jolly old boy’s, and you 
could not but allow that it was arranged upon sound principles. 
It was surprising how anecdotical Mr. Flintoff would become over 
the port or the Chambertin. Not that he monopolised the con- 
versation ; on the contrary, he liked to hear his friends talk, indeed 
encouraged them to talk, to discuss their present, and to canvass 
their prospects. 

Such was Mr. Joseph Flintoff; ‘a rare good sort. The world 
wants a few more such,’ public opinion generally allowed. 
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II. 


Mr. Flintoff, I may as well say, was a widower. It was a good 
many years ago since his wife had died. There was a full-length 
portrait of her in the dining-room at Clapham; a gentle delicate- 
looking young thing. She had brought him a large marriage- 
portion, and when fate had deprived him of her, the whole of her 
fortune passed into his hands. Their married life had been short, 
lasting not more than two or three years; and Mr. Flintoff had 
not ventured to resume a state of matrimony. He had told me 
himself that his heart was buried in his poor young wife’s grave; 
and so no doubt it was. 

It was generally stated that Mr. Flintoff had a son, but that 
he, Flintoff junior, had, in some manner or other, ‘ gone wrong,’ 
and that all intercourse between parent and child had ceased. At 
any rate, the jolly old boy never alluded to the subject of his off- 
spring ; and he but seldom reverted to his past life; neither could 
it be considered the legitimate business of other people. 

Christmas-day was drawing close, and on Christmas-day Jack 

Rochester and I were to dine with the jolly old boy at his villa near 
- Clapham. 

‘Very good of you indeed,’ Mr. Flintoff had said, when we had 
accepted his invitation to ‘cut our turkey with him,’ as he called 
it; ‘ very good of you, and very kind to take pity on an old man’s 
solitude ; still, we'll do what we can to make you snug. Shall we 
say 6.30, and I'll have rooms ready for both of you; you can’t go 
back the same night.’ 

‘I should like to have gone down to Strethcastar for Christmas- 
day,’ said Jack afterwards to me, thinking of a certain young lady 
with long hair and hazel eyes; ‘but, please goodness, I shall have 
my own crib this day next year.’ 

‘ Never mind,’ I replied, ‘ we must take the gifts the gods pro- 
vide, and be thankful for them accordingly; and I have not the 
slightest doubt that old Flintoff will make us happy as fighting 
cocks.’ 

It happened to be a regular old-fashioned style of Christmas- 
day. There had been snow for two days beforehand, and now a severe 
frost had set in. We had walked down to Clapham, and were not 
sorry, I promise you, to see the pleasant gleam of the fire outside 
the windows of the jolly old boy’s villa. 

Mr. Flintoff was engaged when we were shown in to his snugly- 
furnished and brightly-lit drawing-room, but would be with us in a 
few minutes. 

‘D—n you and Master George too!’ Yes, those were the words 
we heard quite distinctly. The drawing-room door was left a little 
bit open, and the voice came from the direction of Mr. Flintoff’s 
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study, and it was unmistakably the voice of none other than of the 
jolly old boy himself. ‘T’ll tolerate no begging. I’ve done all for 
you that Ican. Because you were my wife’s servant, and nursed 
my son, that’s no reason why I should have you coming here, and 
begging me to forgive him and take pity on him, as you call it, and 
send that stupid penniless wax doll whom he made his wife more 
money. The allowance I make him is enough, quite enough.’ 

‘O, sir; and he been so ill, and Mrs. George just had another 
baby !’ 

‘If people are fools, Mrs. Jones, their folly be on their own 
head, that’s all I have to say; and if it’s my son who is the fool, 
I don’t know that he should be any exception to the rule. But I'll 
have nothing more to say to you; and don’t come as George’s am- 
bassadress again. Tell him it’s a fool’s errand, and be—’ 

But here the door slammed, and the jolly old boy entered. 

‘A merry Christmas to you both, my boys!’ said Mr. Flintoff. 
‘ Magnificently seasonable weather! So good of you to take pity on 
a lonely old chap like me.’ 

We had a capital dinner; nothing could have been better. And 
after dinner the jolly old boy insisted on having the little table close 
up to the fire with the nuts and the wine. When we looked at the 
benignant countenance of Mr. Joseph Flintoff, we felt quite certain 
it was impossible for such a man to do anything that savoured of 
harshness to a son of his, supposing him to have one. Our ears 
must have deceived us, there was no doubt about that. The jolly 
old boy hard-hearted ?—why, the idea was absurd, simply ridiculous! 
And so we went on laughing, and chatting, and drinking the old 
boy’s wine, and cracking his nuts. 

‘Now,’ said our host, ‘I’m an old man, and you must pardon 
me if I do an old-fashioned thing. With you young fellows, drink- 
ing health has gone out; but Christmas is an old-fashioned day, 
and therefore I shall presume upon the period. There’s one toast 
which we ought to drink for your sakes—Happiness and prosperity 
and luck to both of you!’ And the jolly old boy, so saying, filled a 
glass of port and drained it. By way of acknowledging the compli- 
ment, we did the same. ‘ 

‘Here’s another, and the last,’ said Jack, ‘ which we must all 
of us drink—‘‘ Absent friends and relations !’’’ And Jack filled his 
glass and gave the toast, the jolly old boy and myself following his 
example, and repeating his words, ‘ Absent friends and relations !’ 

‘Father,’ said a voice, ‘ will you not speak to me ?’ 

We started, and looked round. It was a young man whose voice 
we had heard—thin, ill-looking, and not over-thickly clad. 

The jolly old boy turned purple with rage. ‘George,’ he said, 
‘d—n you, get out of my sight! I'll have no more to say to you; 
I told the old crone so whom you sent here this afternoon. You’ve 
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made your bed, and, by God, you shall lie on it! Get back to your 
wife, she’ll comfort you,’ shrieked the jolly old boy, positively foam- 
ing at the mouth. ‘Why do you come and intrude yourself where 
you're not wanted ?’ 

Jack and myself rose to go. The young man stopped us. 

‘ Only first hear,’ said he, ‘ what I have done to deserve this— 
how I have been treated—what has been my fault—how miserably 
I have atoned for my folly. My mother—’ 

There was a gurgling kind of noise. We looked round. The 
jolly old boy had fallen from his. chair in a fit; the excitement had 
been too much for him. <A doctor was sent for, and we left him in 
his hands. The young man, George Flintoff, watched by his bed- 
side all night. In the morning, when Jack Rochester called to in- 
quire, he met the medical man, who shook his head. 

‘It’s all over. A man of his make and habit could not recover 
such a shock as he had last night. He was conscious before he died, 
and his son never left him. A good young fellow that. De mortuis 
nil nisi bonum, of course ; and nil nisi bonum will his son say. But 
he was a hard husband and a cruel selfish father. He would have 
let his son starve like a dog.’ 

Such was this jolly old boy in particular. Somehow or other, 
since then I don’t put the same faith which I did in ‘jolly old boys’ 
in general. 

T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 


Sxeconp Senies, Vou. III. F.8. Vou. XIII. 





DYING BY POISON 


BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN 


‘Is there any hope for him, sir ?’ 

‘Hope? Yes, my man, there is always hope. Now then, hold 
his head a little higher. That’s right—steady!’ And between my 
patient’s set teeth I contrived to pour from a spoon a small quantity 
of a powerful stimulant, whose effect was almost magical, but at 
the same time strangely evanescent. For, in my capacity of sur- 
geon of a Pennsylvania regiment, on service down South against the 
Confederates, I had had men brought in stricken down by a new 
enemy. Injuries by shot and shell, bayonet and sabre, and even 
the terrible strokes from galloping horses, I had dealt with daily, 
vainly struggling to combat the effects of the fearful butchery on all 
sides rife ; but now that we had made a strategic movement, and 
were lying inactive, watching the opposite side, first one man and 
then another was brought in to the hospital-tent, from outlying posts 
in, some sterile stony tract, to display nothing but two tiny punc- 
tures of the skin—now in the wrist, now in the leg; while one poor 
fellow had been lying down and displayed his wounds in the cheek. 

Rattlesnake—the deadly crotalus—a foe most dangerous and 
dread, to come as it were suddenly in our midst, often, too, striking 
men without affording them an opportunity for taking revenge upon 
their crawling, insidious assailant; so that in the course of a few 
hours men shrank with blanched cheek from taking their turn in 
rifle-pit or earthwork—soldiers who would have gone out boldly to 
the encounter of some inimical regiment. The very knowledge 
of there being such a deadly plague in our midst sent a shudder 
through the whole brigade; and those who had been in the habit 
of throwing themselves down to rest in all insouciance were now 
to be seen turning over stones, searching and beating bushes about 
the tents, and starting like frightened children at every false alarm. 

Twice over the venomous beast was brought in with the sufferer ; 
and after attending to the stricken man’s wants, I had gazed with 
considerable curiosity at the long, lithe, faintly-quivering, scaly body, 
whose crushed head had contained so potent a philtre from Nature’s 
laboratory, that a tiny drop in the veins of a stout man brought him 
in a very short space to the brink of death. 

I was very successful, saving the lives of all three men by the 
same means—a powerful stimulus, whose strength counteracted the 
fatal prostration induced by the poison. 

And now here was another—a fine strong young fellow, sinking 
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fast when he reached the tent, and only just able to tell how he 
had lain down, and then, at almost one and the same moment, 
heard the rattle and felt the sharp prick of the beast’s fangs. I 
had a hard fight, the poison having obtained so strong a hold; but 
perseverance sand science proved the victors in the end, and there 
were tears of gratitude in my patient’s eyes as he took his leave. 

That night, so serious was the panic amongst the men, that 
the general of brigade consulted with his brother officers concerning 
the choosing of fresh ground. But from the strength of our position 
this was negatived ; and the next morning the men were encouraged 
to hunt out our reptile foes; the result being the exhibition of four 
large-sized rattlesnakes, whose career of danger to man had been 
brought to a conclusion. 

There was no respite for me, though: before many hours had 
elapsed, an Irishman was led in, with a strap tightly fastened round 
one arm to arrest the spread of the poison, while his hand displayed 
the customary punctures, and the sufferer the usual symptoms of 
prostration. In this case, though, the effect of the stimulant ex- 
hibited was to send the patient into a profound state of uncon- 
sciousness ; which somewhat alarmed me, from its being a contrary 
effect to that usually produced—the power of the poison being such 
that a pint of strong whisky did little more than revive the sufferer. 

The Irishman was dismissed, cured, the following morning ; but 
two hours after, another poor fellow from his company was led in, 
crying and moaning like a child. 

‘ O, docthor, docthor dear !’ he cried, ‘ isn’t it cruel to keep the 
boys here in such a nest of snakes? I’m kilt intirely wid one 
of the little poison bastes wid a rattletail, and it’s such a small 
place ye can hardly see it. Wirrasthrue! why did I lave ould Ire- 
land at all at all ? where there isn’t a vinomous baste to come and 
devour a boy if he’s iver so hungry.’ 

‘ There, there! stop that howling, my good fellow,’ I said, ‘ and 
let me look.’ 

‘Is it howling ye call it, docthor dear, whin the pison’s running 
all through ye ? But plaze be a-lookin’ at it before I’m kilt intirely. 
There, docthor dear, it’s thim two small howls, jist as if some one 
had brogged ’em in wid two pins. 0, docthor dear, shall I die ? 
shall I have to be berrid in the cowld airth widout bein’ dacently 
waked? Ochone! why did I come out at all at all ?’ 

‘There, confound it, man, be quiet!’ I exclaimed; and then, 
with a little application of bandage and lancet, I gave the poor fellow 
the stimulant, which he seemed to gulp down as if it were so much 
water, until at last insensibility ensued; and I noted down in my 
little case-book that the effect of poison and antidote was different 
upon men of the Celtic race, and I lay down that night in my tent 
very quiet and thoughtful. 
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Not a single rattlesnake had been killed that day, in spite of 
the most energetic search; and I began to hope that the peril 
would soon be a thing of the past—the snakes fleeing from the 
presence of man; but the very next morning, directly after leaving 
the mess-tent, the colonel came to me himself, accompanying an- 
other Irishman from the same company. 

‘It will never do, Ellison,’ the colonel said; ‘I really cannot 
stand it. It is not just to the men. We must move; for there’s 
a perfect panic amongst the poor fellows.’ 

‘ Don’t be uneasy,’ I said, assisting the stricken man into the 
hospital-tent ; ‘I fancy the evil is nearly at an end.—Here, hold 
this poor fellow up,’ I exclaimed to a couple of the dressers. ‘ Now 
reach me that bottle. Quick, man; the poor fellow is fainting.’ 

‘Yes; for heaven’s sake be quick!’ cried the colonel, as his 
private gave a hollow groan. 

‘No, no, no!’ I said to my aide; ‘not that bottle; there’s 
another which I prepared this morning. That’s right. No, never 
mind lancing the place. Now then; hold his head up a little 
higher.—Does your throat feel constricted—swelled up—my man ? 
Do yn think you can swallow ?’ 

‘ Shure yis, yer hanner, jist a little !’ 

‘ Drink that up, then, every drop,’ I said, placing in an eniiatasitts 
hand a tin cup containing about a pint of the mixture I had made 
ready. ‘Now then—no flinching—every drop—not a drain left. 
Ah, would you! Hold his head!’ 

After the first taste the unfortunate patient shrank back ; but 
with my help his head and nose were firmly held, and the whole 
pint of fluid poured down his throat ; when with a howl resembling 
that of a wild-beast, he kicked out, sprang up, and then ran out of 
the tent, to the great astonishment of the colonel. 

‘What, turned homeeopathist,’ he said, ‘ giving poison to cure 
poison ?’ 

‘Odear no! That was only a preparation of aloes, jalap, and 
tartar emetic. I don’t think he will want another dose.’ 

‘My dear Ellison, how can you doctors be so brutal and callous 
when a fellow-creature’s life is at stake !’ 

‘Cool, that, for a charge-commanding colonel of a thousand 
human butchers,’ I replied, laughing. ‘ You see, colonel, the fact 
of the matter is this: I’ve been tricked once too often. There were 
four genuine cases of snake-bite, which I successfully treated with 
whisky ; when the Hibernian element of the regiment approved so 
of the doctoring, and shammed so successfully, that I must confess 
to having been taken in. By the way, though, would you like the 
laste taste of my Irish mixture ?’ 

‘ Confound it, no!’ 





YEAR ONE OF THE REPUBLIC 
[Forwarded per Balloon Post.) 


BY F. M. WHITEHURST, 


LATE PARIS CORRESPONDENT TO THE ‘ DAILY TELEGRAPH.’ 


I po not think that the readers of the Belgravia would be very 
much amused by the daily record of a city in a siege, but that civic 
condition has given the strangers within the gates of the beleagured 
town ample time to reflect on what will be the political and social 
effects on Paris of Sunday the 4th September 1870. 

I am not now going to treat of political subjects, for two rea- 
sons ; first, that the great political movement of France—if there is 
any—is expelled from Paris to Tours, and is possibly better known in 
Pall-mall than on the Boulevards (it cannot be less known); and 
secondly, because the remnant of politics which is still here consists 
of squabbling and screaming—of fierce demands on one hand, and 
equally fierce refusals on the other; only the last are always re- 
seinded, out of fear of the sovereign people. ‘The Empire dropped 
the reins of government’ (the truth is, all the grooms ran away), 
‘and we picked them up,’ says Jules Favre very justly; and I fear 
that he often wishes he had not done so. Honest and firm in their 
creed, the present Ministry are not equal to the situation, even if 
they were not in a false position. Mistrusted by many ‘ friends,’ 
actually opposed by many of its strongest supporters of the 4th Sep- 
tember, unrecognised officially by other real governments, the posi- 
tion of the ‘ Cabinet of National Defence’ leaves, indeed, much to 
desire ; and then there arises the great and dreadful question, what 
will happen next? If you in England conceive that the siege of 
Paris—whether raised or effected—will settle the point, you are 
deceived. We are in a very critical state with the Scylla of bombard- 
ment on one side, and the Charybdis of street-fighting on the other ; 
but whether France is saved or sacrificed—whether it become Prus- 
sian or socialist—there is no doubt that Paris—the city of luxury, 
the perpetual ‘revel’ of Europe, the queen city—is swept away for 
at least a generation. Not that there will be less vice, as each 
Parisian will be vicious according to his means, and each woman 
wanton as occasion serves; but there will be none of that society 
which lived in truly imperial luxury, and if they ruined themselves, 
at least fed thousands. The time is now come to test the fact, whether 
lavish expenditure is beneficial to a country or not. On the ground 
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that the money is spent, and if spent on luxuries or in reckless ex- 
travagance, must still employ—and so feed—hundreds, I, for one, 
believe it is so. A city changed in six hours from the immorality 
of Charles II. to the stern severity of the Commonwealth would 
always, and in any country, be a startling transition; but it is 
especially so in Paris, which has ever been the dépdt of European 
dissoluteness—the city for which jaded vice took a return-ticket 
from every other capital ; and yet this is what Jules Favre and his 
friends profess to have done. It must be understood that when I 
speak of the vice of Paris, I do not allude to society; there—and I 
speak from experience of many years of the most gorgeous period 
of the Second Empire—it was no more evident than it is in London. 

And here an occasion to make a critical comparison arises. A 
person well accustomed to the ‘ best,’ and perhaps fastest, society 
in London in the ante-Crimean days, returns to his native metro- 
polis: what does he find? A state of laxity and immorality which 
would have shocked his: nerves fifteen years ago—on the surface 
calm respectability, and under it outrageous vice. Witness divorce 
and other courts — certain ballroom flirtations, where both parties 
are married, and the manners and dress of English girls, who—let 
them do their best or their worst—let them employ Rachel to con- 
ceal their faces, or Worth to cover their bodies—can never effect 
their object, or really look like cocottes. Even the French grandes 
dames found a faithful imitation difficult, and expensive as difficult ; 
and they had the original ever before their eyes. By chance an in- 
dividual, exactly in the condition of the exsul a patrid mentioned 
above, lately returned to the parish of St. George’s Hanover-square 
—the ‘ angle of earth’ which he prefers to any other between ‘ China 
and Peru’—and he confessed to me that he was awfully disappointed 
in the appearance of his countrywomen, whom, when he quitted his 
native land, he believed to be ‘not Angles, but angels.’ Using the 
language of his day, he said, ‘I was at ’s ball on Monday. All 
the prettiest women in London were said to be there. They were 
dressed like St. John’s-wood, and looked like the Haymarket.’ Then 
he broke out about the freedom of speech in clubs and smoking- 
rooms—the revelations of intrigues, the bribing of servants, gover- 
nesses, and companions, and the cool way in which—after a startling 
story, which certainly only concerned two people, had been told by 
A—B said (in the presence of several waiters), ‘O yes—old story ; 
but did Percy tell you about the little C— and the picnic?’ Now, 
this is one of the great faults which have always been quoted by 
England against Young France; but from all I hear, the disease 
has spread, and Young England is not much better. 

Not two years ago, some remarks of this description caused three 
duels ; and last year one—in which both antagonists were wounded. 
All arose from thoughtless speeches of the same kind. In France— 
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under the Empire at least—if men talked, they had to fight. As 
there is no fighting in England, these desperate lady-killers should 
be especially careful, and ‘run mute.’ 

I have purposely alluded to this, because I think that in London 
you have piqued yourself on your apparent propriety, and have gone 
about thanking God that you are not as those ‘other men’ and 
women of Paris are; while you are just as vicious, and worse, as 
your vice is veneered with a thin coating of religion and respect- 
ability. No one can accuse Paris of any hypocrisy or pretence to 
either. Yet outward and visible decency was always kept up by 
‘society’ on both sides of the Seine. 

Of course there are, and there ever have been, in Paris com- 
mandments violated and laws human and divine outraged, and there 
are in certain families dorfestic relations which prove that it is a 
wise man who knows his own father, and a wiser man he who asks 
no questions ; but such things have happened even in respectable 
England. Not many years ago, Mrs. was showing her last- 
born to an intimate friend, and said, ‘ Now, who do you think he is 
like ?’ ‘ Who ?’ said the friend ; ‘ why, he’s the image of F— G—y!’ 
And I own I have seen several such extra-familiar and puzzling like- 
nesses in Paris; but this was by no means an imperial invention. 

That Oliver Cromwell and all his Puritans could have ever re- 
duced the city of Paris to succumb to respectability, I do not believe ; 
but certainly for the last ten years there has been no great scandal. 
Look at the last Republic and the Orleans period, and I think you 
will find one or two. Look at home during the last two lustres, and 
you will find a good many. But of course Paris must ever hold its 
grade among the five great cities of sin and sinners, or disappear, 
swallowed up in the austere respectable dulness of Republicanism— 
a system which is no more moral, only more dull, than Legitimacy 
or Imperialism. 

The five cities rank thus: Presburg, Pesth, Vienna, Florence, 
and Paris. There was wont to be a good deal of quiet wickedness at 
Naples, but that died out with the Bourbons; now there is only 
vulgar vice; and Paris has held its own—but certainly not obtru- 
sively. The cavalieri serventi have always been here kept behind 
the curtain, and outrageous flirtations confined to boudoirs. I did 
once, I confess, see a gentieman kiss a lady’s arm, ‘ all the way up,’ 
in a very grand salon; but it was quite the exception, very much 
commented on, and then there was more than a usual ‘ fair excuse.’ 

I merely, by these statements, wish to infer that Paris for the 
last ten years has been gayer, more gorgeous, perhaps more ruinous, 
but certainly not more immoral, than London or any other grand 
capital. Young France flirted and gambled, but, as a rule, hurt 
nobody but itself. Haussmann spent millions, but then he built the 
finest city in Europe, employed millions, and it must be confessed 
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that the whole system of Imperialism was good for Paris, and con- 
sidered glorious and gorgeous by the flattered pride of France. If 
there was ‘a gilded halo hovering round decay,’ there were no signs 
of such approaching annihilation ; and those who now had ‘so long 
seen’ the fall of the Empire never said so then. 

We used to read much in the Opposition papers of the iniqui- 
ties and extravagance of the Tuileries, of Compiegne, and the lavish- 
ness of ministerial entertainments; but then those who knew Paris 
were aware that, but for them, Paris trade, and consequently that of 
all France, would have languished. 

The grandees of the Faubourg St. Germain kept themselves to 
themselves; and if they had money, did not spend it at their recep- 
tions, which were—if gorgeously appointed—very badly victualled. 
The money-spending Russians and Engl&h have long been wanting ; 
and of all the foreigners, the Americans alone benefited the city of 
their predilection. Ihave heard of some cities which have complained 
loudly and bitterly against the want of this very regal extravagance, 
which the austere men of to-day assert to be one of the chief causes 
of the fall of the Empire. It must be kept in mind, too, that if 
France has been ruined (as she assuredly is for years), and the cause 
is luxury combined with wanton extravagance, then England must 
also be in a bad way; for all the great late fétes with their epicu- 
rean suppers—all the luxe of carriages and horses, the hunting 
and the great battues, the racing and the consequent betting — 
which at last was ‘ plunging’—are borrowed from you, and are the 
effects of Anglo-mania. 

Well, wrong or right, pleasant or tedious, ruinous or the re- 
verse, we may find fault with them all—the fetes, the feasts, the 
shooting, hunting, and racing; and abuse all the givers, of whom we 
used to be so fond; for are they not all in exile? Who would not 
abuse an absent friend! A French acquaintance, looking into the 
card-basket on my table, and at the débris of last season’s invitations 
which still stick in the glass, said, ‘I'll tell you what it is. You 
had better burn them all; for if any good citizen comes into your 
room, he will cause you to be arrested—pro salute populi.’ And 
this is little, if any, exaggeration. I took a dozen cards at random 
out of the basket, and every one represented a man in exile, and 
most of them would be prosecuted if they returned. So Imperial 
society is at an end, and the ‘seizers of the dropped reins of power’ 
are doing all they can to eradicate the memory of the scenes in which 
it lived and moved. Citizens do not require society save at Socialist 
soirées and Communist clubs; nor, indeed, do they seem fitted for 
much civil association—no gambler of the past days so quarrelsome, 
no fine lady of past society so jealous, as these saviours of France 
are among themselves. 

It would be rather curious to look at a correct list of those 
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who have followed the Imperial family into exile for urgent politi- 
cal reasons. I can name a good many. The families of Murat, 
Bonaparte, De Mouchy, Poniatowski, Pietri, Haussmann, Conti, 
Persigny, Rouher, Cambacérés, De Bassano, Vaillant, Le Beuf, 
Walsh, Lavalette, D’Albe, De Valabréque -de-Laurestine, Lepie, 
Fleury, De Lafferriére, De Tarente, De Rayneval, Nieuweskerke, 
Las Cases, Conneau, Aguados, Rambeaux, De la Moskowa, De La- 
tour-Maubourg, Bourbaki, De Tascher de la Pagerie, Frossard, all 
the Courts of the Palais Royal, of the Rue de Courcelles, and of the 
household of the Princess Baciocchi, with hundreds of others, whose 
names do not strike me at the moment—these represented that very 
pleasant semi-social, semi-political society into which you went for 
half an hour in prima sera; heard all the news, saw all the peo- 
ple, and then settled where you should go and spend the night. You 
heard there on Monday the news which would appear in the papers 
of Wednesday. In future, as I said above, I suppose, if we want 
news and knowledge, we must go to a socialist club. But if society 
is changed, or rather annihilated, what shall I write about—‘ revo- 
lutionised Paris’? On the 3d of September 1870 it was not only 
the grandest city in Europe, but the cleanest, the best ventilated, 
and, in all the modern quarters, the best drained. It is true that 
the policeman used to vex and torment the resident native or foreign, 
but more by his insistence on absurd details than any thing else; 
but to the visitor to Paris he was invaluable; beggars, drunkards, 
dogs, and other nuisances fled before the cocked-hat™and rapier of 
those who are now known as ‘Haussmann’s ruffians.’ You should 
see the streets now! 

They are deserted, but that is the effect of the siege—dirty, 
which is from the want of Haussmannisation ; crowded with beggars 
of all countries, vagrant musicians, cripples by the score, and dogs 
by the hundred. Then everybody sells everything in the streets, 
from portraits of patriots at three sous each, to onions, carrots, and 
celery at a franc the bundle. Imagine, ye old dwellers in Paris, a 
vegetable-stall spread out on the pavement before Tortoni’s! If poor 
Baron Haussmann could see his own Boulevard as I can this Sun- 
day afternoon, what would he think! At one vegetable-stall an old 
woman is cheapening a cabbage, which I have known by sight and 
smell for several days; two Mobiles are tossing-up for a drink; and 
the whole street is lined with cheap and extremely nasty carica- 
tures. The new police go about by threes at a snail’s pace, and are 
warned, I imagine, not on any account to interfere with the will, act, 
or deed of any citizen—at any rate they never do so. And then, O. 
my visitor, can you figure to yourself Paris without concerts or thea- 
tres —with no Bois, no Tuileries Gardens (a very dirty artillery- 
camp occupies them), and not even a chair in the Champs Elysées? 
Surely there was no vice, save perhaps idleness, in those penny- 
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ware seats; and the Parisians are idle, and capable of sitting-down 
to an extent that neither presidents nor laws can cure. The Tuile- 
ries Gardens and the Palais Royal were beautifully kept: there was 
music for the bonnes to hear, and soldiers to look at—in fact, they 
were the nursery-gardens of Young France; they are now as nasty 
as the ‘ square of Leicester.’ 

But I have a few words to say about the theatres. During ‘Year 
One of the Republic’ we shall have, I think—even with peace— 
small inclination, and less money, to go to theatres; but in a few 
years, if the institution exists, we are to have moral performances— 
Racine and Moliére instead of Halévy and Offenbach ; no dancing, 
and petticoats by regulation measure. Under the second Empire 
decency was so outraged; so I am told at least, and perhaps might 
have thought so, if I had not seen a series of burlesques and pan- 
tomimes in London, in which the ballerine appeared in such very 
light marching order, that the nymphs of the Biche au Bois and 
other pieces were absolutely warmly clad in comparison. If we are 
to be ‘improved’ at the theatres, if dinners are wasteful, balls 
vicious, and suppers sinful, living in ‘the most brilliant capital’ in 
Europe will be very like going back to a private school, only that. 
we shall not be allowed to go to church. Most of the theatres have 
a melancholy ‘house’ just now, as the flag of Geneva waves over 
most of them. 

The crusade against the performances of the Empire has already 
commenced. Ata concert for the wounded, the Abbé Duguerry, who 
owes all he has to the Emperor, was severely eloquent against the 
theatrical performances of that time ‘of foul pleasures,’ and de- 
nounced in bitter terms those magnates of the earth who came over 
to Paris during the Exhibition-year under pretence of giving their 
countenance to art, but in truth to hear Schneider in La Grande 
Duchesse. So I suppose that moral plays, and now and then a 
severe tragedy, will be the portion of Paris playgoers. It will be 
dull and monotonous, but then it will be moral. Julius Cesar is 
very grand ; but for a change Frou-F'row was not bad. 

The Republic, then, ‘for the moral good of the country,’ has 
pretty well done away with all in-door amusement. Let us look 
farther afield. Ever since Napoleon III. came to the French 
throne, he has been striving to introduce manly and open-air 
amusements into the upper classes. A great and very active 
sportsman himself, used for years to ride hard, on not very good 
horses, and who has often ‘cut down the field’ (even Mr. King- 
‘lake, who must now be crowing from the seventh heaven of delight 
over the fatal failure of the ‘ group of middle-aged men,’ admits 
that Prince Louis ‘ rode fairly to hounds’), a very steady shot, and 
in those days a good walker,—he was fairly astonished to find, that 
to a young Frenchman exercise meant a drive in a carriage, a ride 
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a fall-off, and that the only idea of sport was that for which the 
‘meet’ took place after the last theatre or the last ball, and where 
the noble games of écarté (up to 3 a.m.), baccarat, lansquenet, and 
chemin de fer were the objects of ‘ pursuit.’ There was a ‘ Jockey 
Club’ of old standing, and there were racing-meetings at Chantilly, 
to which the members posted from the town in the grand-stand, 
which was a terrace on wheels; but the sport was small both in 
quantity and quality. 

The Emperor immediately went to work and supported the ‘turf.’ 
Gave ground, privileges, and money, built the prettiest grand-stands 
in the racing world, and finally set on foot the ‘ Grand Prix,’ since 
become one of the most important meetings in England, France, or 
Baden. The French are always ready to gamble, and seeing their 
way to wagering, they took to the ‘turf’ with the little energy 
which is inthem. By degrees we got the Lagrange, De Morny, De- 
lamarre, Lunel, Montgomery, Laffitte, Rothschild, and other stables 
— international races were got up—Chantilly became a minor New- 
market, where a large lot of horses gave employment to many far- 
mers, farming-men (raising the value of corn and hay), as well as to 
trainers, jockeys, head-grooms, and boys—that this colony was by 
no means vicious I can assert on the authority of the clergyman of 
the church to which an English sportsman, attracted by the imperial 
racing idea, gave 110/.— raised the value of land and house-property 
in the neighbourhood, and last, not least, brought the best horses out 
of Europe into the French market. For two-thirds of the year 
there was once a week a series of tickets allers et retowr granted 
from Paris to Newmarket, which must have benefited the Great 
Northern of France as much as the passengers by the Saturday 
trains from London used to swell the receipts of hotels and restaur- 
ants in Paris; for neither your plunger nor the gentleman who ‘ ac- 
, commodates’ him with 50,0001. to 5,000/. on a race worth 2,500 
francs is an ascetic. 

I am prepared, mon cher Monsieur du Peuple, to admit that all 
this is bad, wrong, wicked, depraved, and vicious—especially the 
gambling ; only the men would have played more and higher at their 
clubs, where play begins on wet days at twelve mid-day, and always 
at four p.m.; but it did cause France to receive a deal of English 
money, and it did employ some thousands of people throughout 
France. However, it is a thing of the past. What is the people’s 
profit to the people’s morality ? The Republic has virtually decreed 
‘No more racing.’ 

Young France got on nicely with its riding and driving, paid 
great prices for hacks—especially if quiet—and gave a wonderful 
impetus to the trade of ‘Cremieux,’ the ‘ Rice,’ and to ‘ Belle- 
vallette,’ the ‘ Peters’ of Paris. They began to ride sans in con- 
venance ; but the Republic has cut down most uselessly the Bois, 
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and dried-up the lakes, by the shores of which thousands of women 
during the season benefited by their extravagance in dress and equi- 
page the ‘National Guard’ of Paris. Awfully immoral, and still 
I say lucrative to Paris and little harm to any one; but this too is 
at an end. The Republic has practically decreed ‘No more Bois.’ 
It has destroyed it. 

In the Bois, too, was another institution of the Empire which 
caused male and female Paris to spend more hours and take more 
exercise in the open air than many of them thought to be possible 
—that was the ‘Pigeon and Skating Club,’ of which his Majesty 
was a great supporter, shooting and skating in due season. It got 
to be the fashion ; international matches were made. The Empire 
gave a cup, the Daily Telegraph gave a cup; 150 men, who each 
spent at least 501. apiece before they went back to Ascot, came over 
after Epsom; and the restaurants, the hotels, and carriage-letters 
were in raptures, and snored out ‘ Vive l’Empereur!’ in their sleep. 
Then the winter brought skating; and the hearts of the skate-sellers, 
bootmakers, costume-inventors, furriers, and hat-designers were 
‘houses of gladness.’ The Americans alone, which this amusement 
kept here during the winter, represented millions of dollars per 
season. 

‘Cruel, ruinous, and unladylike,’ you say, M. le Républicain. 
Perfectly so; but it did help tradespeople to pay their rents and 
save money. 

However, never again. The Republic has decreed that the 
‘Cercle des Patineurs’ shall shoot or skate no more. It is the 
people’s property ; and the people have pulled it down. 

Game-preserving and its curse, excessive battues, also sprang 
up under the fallen dynasty ; but, except that it caused money to be 
spent, men to be employed and paid, and brought to a class some 
vague idea of English country life, it was perhaps the least beneficial 
of these ‘ imperial iniquities.’ 

The last shot is fired, however. The Republic decrees that the 
‘chasse a tir’ is unworthy of a good citizen; so it has killed (and 
probably eaten) the game, dismissed the keepers, written ‘ National 
Property’ on the keepers’ lodges, and ‘ Liberté, Fraternité, Egalité,’ 
on the doors of the kennels. 

To exhaust our catalogue of crime, I must allude to the splendid 
stud-pack of stag-hounds and general arrangement of the imperial 
hunting establishment at Compiegne, which during the season trans- 
lated that pretty old town into a little Leicester, and ‘ La Cloche’ 
into ‘ The Bells ;’ for any one could hunt with the pack who chose. 
It was a truly imperial turn-out, hurting no one ; for they never ran 
over the open (alas !), and so could not even damage crops ; pecuni- 
arily benefiting several occupations and trades, employing many poor, 
and giving health and pleasure—for there was no leaping—to a great 
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many of the rich. But ‘Thou shalt not hunt’ is the Republican 
eleventh commandment, and so, 
‘ Never again, in the calm winter’s morn, 
Shall Compiegne reécho the musical horn.’ 

It is decreed so. From the vice of hunting rose a wicked de- 
sire to ride steeple-chases ; and the vice was, I fear, much encour- 
aged by General Fleury and his imperial master, both of whom at 
once saw a school in which soldiers could learn to ride across country 
—a science in which neither infantry nor indeed cavalry were pro- 
ficient (as was painfully evident in the A.D.C.s during the last cam- 
paign). But steeple-chasing, too, is over, the club deserted, the 
horses sold; and so the last of our amusements is blighted by the 
Republic. 

It is quite right that the French should select or elect their own 
system of government ; though from what I saw on 31st of October, 
when the H6tel de Ville and the little Mairie of Belleville were full 
of real Red Republicans, who had made prisoners of the mild men 
of 4th September, and got so drunk on stolen wine that the two 
‘ official buildings’ were like two Irish wakes, I should say they 
scarcely know what they do want; and I daresay ‘ pleasure is but 
vanity,’ and should be ‘ decreed’ down by a serious governing body. 
All I venture to suggest is, that the amusements of the idle classes 
must have supplied numbers of French with means of living which 
I fear they will find run very short under the existing, stern, saving, 
virtuous rule. Perhaps it will be said that I exaggerate the sum 
of money thus put into circulation, and the good it effected, falling, 
as it no doubt did, very much into the hands of one class of trades- 
people. To the latter objection I should reply, that money seldom 
stagnates, and if it gets into circulation in the metropolis, it gradually 
penetrates the whole country. As to exaggerating the amount, that 
I think difficult ; and could I send you the true total spent in Paris 
by what is called in fashionable and absurd slang ‘ society,’ from 
the jour de Van to the ‘Grand Prix de Paris,’ I think you would 
agree with me that it is an important item in the annual balance- 
sheet even of so large a country as France. Calculating at a most 
moderate rate, the state-balls, the Empress’s ‘ Mondays,’ and the 
state concerts, caused at least 625,0001. to be expended ; then there 
were all the official entertainments, and on the average six grand 
private balls a-week (Lent excepted, when there were only recep- 
tions, concerts, and petits sowpers—not given for nothing), which 
caused another 50,0001. to get into circulation. I quote these 
paltry items merely as specimens; fifty times the amount would 
perhaps nearly approach to the ‘expenditure of a ‘season.’ There 
will be no more seasons for years. The Republicans have little 
money, and hate social intercourse as an aristocratic institution. 
The natives who are not ruined are gone away; no one remains 
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to make a ‘season’ or carry on a carnival. The foreigners will 
naturally avoid the ‘ gloomiest capital in Europe.’ Russians, Turks, 
Spaniards, and Italians will stay away. The Americans, who did 
not come to Europe to be dull, will remain on the other side of the 
Atlantic ; and so are shut up the pleasantest Parisian and cosmo- 
politan salons. The English families have truly not done much for 
society since Paris has been so dear; yet the detached members of 
them have spent an enormous amount of money here in the twelve 
months. The ‘ Bristol’ was a sort of ‘ chapel-of-ease’ to the Houses 
of Lords and Commons; the ‘ Rue de la Paix’ was usually a ‘ sure 
find’ for a friend; and the ‘ Grand Hotel’ was sometimes nearly 
as English as American. Unluckily all these people came over to 
be amused without trouble ; to drive about Paris ; look at the bril- 
liant shops, the new streets; admire the Ladies of the Lake (there 
is not one left, I assure you; the Republic has decreed virtue, plain 
but warm clothing, and walking exercise; they heard the decree, 
and walked off), the natural beauties of the Bois, and then dine 
with the ‘ Three Brothers of Provence,’ or at the ‘Café Anglais.’ 
Unluckily they must now feed both their eyes and their mouths on 
recollections. 

Again, the great army of tourists from England to all Europe 
and back in six weeks—‘ an allowance made ifa quantity are taken’ 
—used to halt, both going and coming, to have its annual ten days 
in Paris; that is of the past too. Catch Paterfamilias coming into 
any of ‘ your confounded revolutions,’ or Materfamilias bringing her 
daughters to a city which has just been in the hands of ‘ men of 
the reign of terror,’ to whom murder came as natural as their meals ; 
who pronounce religion ‘ indecent’ (Mottu); and one of whom, a man 
of great authority (Rochefort), said, ‘I have never been married, but 
I have a wife and several children, who shall never be christened.’ 
No; Clapham, Bath, Bristol, and Cheltenham will avoid Paris even 
if they go (vid Tours) to Rome! 

Do not think Iam romancing. We had last week (31st October) 
several hours of that ‘commune’ which brought about the Reign of 
Terror. If you had dined, as I did, with a truly French party of 
the Faubourg, and had heard the names of that ‘ ministry of murder’ 
announced, you would not have easily or soon forgotten the undis- 
guised terror. ‘Mon Dieu! c’est 1792 encore.’ 

As for the actual state of the city and the immediate environs, it 
would be difficult to paint them in too gloomy colours. The finest 
city in Europe is reduced to a dirty, desolate, unfinished, neglected 
town, about as gay as Mantua under Austrian rule; theatres closed 
altogether, cafés at 10.30, when all gas is put out; the ‘ squares’ 
turned into pits for concealing petroleum ; the hétels, hospitals, and 
the Bourse a drill-ground for ‘les Amis de la France.’ Add to this 
the constant anticipation of street-fighting, and the awkward feeling 
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of imminent famine ; for we are, as I fully expected, refused an ar- 
mistice, and the Favre-Trochu Government dare not, if they desired 
it, make peace, as it would be a peace signed in the Tuileries, and 
would at least reduce Paris in future to the level of Tours, to which 
city it has been already seriously proposed to transport the capital of 
France. 

The Republic will, as usual, last its time—the brief space allotted 
to Latin republics ; but I shall be astonished if it exists till its fourth 
birthday, and if before year ‘ 5th of the Republic one and indivisible’ 
it has not been denounced by all France, and especially by the National 
Guard—the ruined shopkeepers of Paris—and annihilated to the ery 
of ‘ Vive l’Empire!’ (Princess Clothilde is enormously popular and has 
two sturdy boys), or ‘ Vivent les Princes de la famille d’Orléans!’ 
Then one or the other house will for some eighteen years have the 
glory and misery of ruling over the most changeable nation on the 
face of the earth, which by that time, to quote the words of Prince 
Napoleon, ‘will require its periodical change.’ In giving to the 
existing Republic four years’ duration, I should tell you that I give 
it credit for much more vitality than is attributed to it in Paris ; here 
it is considered ephemeral to the uttermost degree. The moderates 
shake their heads, and say that it is a mere ad-interim government, 
another trial of a system which has always failed. The alarmists 
declare that in a few weeks we must have a Red Republic, which 
will bring about a brief bloody civil war and the partition of France ; 
and finally, the pessimists, especially since Bismarck’s refusal of the 
armistice, assert that for certain King William will carry out his 
threat, lately repeated to Moltke at Versailles, take all France, and 
die Emperor of a re-created great German Empire. 

On one point all are agreed—France must be ruled not governed, 
and for this a man is wanted; and there does not exist among the 
republican party—moderate, red, or communist—perhaps not in all 
France, a man of sufficient eminence, intellect, tact, and courage, 
to be that ruler. 


Paris, 17 Brumaire, an 70. 





A SONG OF A SONG 


Best of all music thou for me, 
Poor simple Song! My mindful ear 
Throbs with a deeper thrill to hear 
Thine than all prouder minstrelsy. 


The sweetest notes that float along 
The wind, when voices weave in one 
Soft harmonies of various tone, 
Touch not my heart as thine, Old Song! 


Long years ago, when we were young, 
Men’s fickle favour stay’d its flight 
A day, maybe, and chanced to light 

On strains that now are seldom sung. 


Forgotten though by others, yet 
Thou hast such memories for me, 
That, though thou speakest mourniully, 
I would not for the world forget. 


Yet tottering on too tiny feet, 
I heard my mother hush to rest 
My baby-brother on her breast 
With voice all full of love—so sweet 


That, as I dream of it, I long 
To rise from earth and hear again, 
If God so will, that gentle strain : 
The notes she sang were thine, Old Song! 


Now silver streaks my head; when strong 
With youth, I whisper’d all my love 
To one who rests at home above ; 

She answering spake thy words, Old Song! 


Whene’er thy music sounds among 
Sublimer melody, I weep ; 
And in my heart of hearts I keep 
Thy memory always green, Old Song! 


BLOMFIELD JACKSON. 











FENTON’S QUEST 


BY THE AUTHOR OF. ‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ ETC. 


Cuapter XXXVII. A ruxtu Conression. 


GILBERT did not go to the Temple again till he had finished his 
day’s work in St. Helens, and had eaten his modest dinner at a 
tavern in Fleet-street. He found that Mr. Mew had already paid 
his second visit to the sick-room, and had pronounced himself much 
relieved and delighted by the favourable change. 

‘T have no fear now,’ he had said to the nurse. ‘It is now 
only a question of getting back the physical strength, which has cer- 
tainly fallen to a very low ebb. Perfect repose and an entire free- 
dom from care are what we have to look to.’ 

This the nurse told Gilbert. ‘He has been very restless all 
day,’ she added, ‘ though I’ve done what I could to keep him quiet. 
But he worries himself, now that his senses have come back, poor 
gentleman ; and it isn’t easy to soothe him any way. He keeps on 
wondering when he’ll be well enough to move, and so on, over and 
over again. Once, when I left the room for a minute and went back 
again, I found him attempting to get out of bed—only to try his 
strength, he said. But he’s no more strength than a new-born 
baby, poor soul, and it will be weeks before he’s able to stir. If he 
worries and frets, he’ll put himself back for a certainty ; but I dare- 
say you'll have more influence over him than I, sir, and that you 
may be able to keep him quiet.’ 

‘I doubt that,’ answered Gilbert; ‘but I'll do my best. Has he 
been delirious to-day?’ 

‘No, sir, not once; and of course that’s a great thing gained.’ 

A feeble voice from the inner room called Gilbert by name pre- 
sently, and he went in at its bidding. 

‘Is that you, Gilbert? Come in, for pity’s sake. I was sure 
of the voice. So you have come on your errand of charity once 
more. I am very glad to see you, though you are not my friend. 
Sit down, ministering Christian, sit by my side; I have some ques- 
tions to ask you.’ 

‘You must not talk much, John. The doctor insists upon per- 
fect tranquillity.’ 

‘He might just as well insist upon my making myself Emperor 
of all the Russias; one demand would be about as reasonable as the 
other. How long have I been lying here like a log—a troublesome 

Seconp Serres, Vou. III. F.S. Vou. XIII. AA 
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log, by the way; for I find from some hints the nurse dropped to- 
day as to the blessing of my recovery, that I have been somewhat 
given to violence ;—how long have I been ill, Gilbert ?’ 

‘ A very long time.’ 

‘ Give me a categorical answer. How many weeks and days ?’ 

‘ You were taken ill about the middle of December, and we are 
now in the first week of February.’ 

‘ Nearly two months; and in all that time I have been idle— 
ergo, no remittances from publishers. How have I lived, Gilbert ? 
How have the current expenses of my illness been paid? And the 
children of Israel — have they not been clamorous? ‘There was 
a bill due in January, I know. I was working for that when I got 
pulled up. How is it that my vile carcass is not in their hands ?’ 

‘You need give yourself no trouble; the bill has been taken up.’ 

‘ By you, of course? Yes; you do not deny it. And you have 
been spending your money day by day to keep me alive. But then 
you would have done as much for a stranger. Great heaven, what 
a mean hound I seem to myself, as I lie here and think what you 
have done for me, and how I have acted towards you!’ He turned 
himself in his bed with a great effort, and lay with his face to the 
wall. ‘Let me hide my face from you,’ he said; ‘I am a shameful 
- creature.’ 

‘ Believe me, once more, there is not the faintest shadow of an 
obligation,’ Gilbert responded eagerly ; ‘I can very well afford any- 
thing I have done; shall never feel myself the poorer for it by a 
sixpence. I cannot bear that these things should be spoken of be- 
tween us. You know how often I have begged you to let me help 
you in the past, and how wounded I have been by your refusal.’ 

‘ Yes, when we were friends, before I had ever wronged you. 
If I had taken your help then, I should hardly have felt the obliga- 
tion. But, stay, I am not such a pauper as I seem. My wife will 
have money; at least you told me that the old man was rich.’ 

‘Yes, your wife will have money, plenty of money. You have 
no need to trouble yourself about financial matters. You have only 
to consider what the doctor has said. Your recovery depends almost 
entirely upon your tranquillity of mind. If you want to get well 
speedily, you must remember this.’ 

‘I do want to get well. I am in a fever to get well; I want to 
see my wife. But my recovery will be evidently a tedious affair. I 
cannot wait to see her till I am strong enough to travel. Why 
should she not come to me here? She can—she must come. Write 
to her, Gilbert; tell her how I languish for her presence; tell her 
how ill I have been.’ 

‘Yes; I will write, by and by.’ 

‘By and by! Your tone tells me that you do not mean what 
you say. There is something you are keeping from me. O, my 
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God, what was that happened before I was ill? My wife was miss- 
ing. Iwas hunting for her without rest for nearly a week; and 
then they told me she was drowned, that there was no hope of find- 
ing her. Was that real, Gilbert? or only a part of my delirium ? 
Speak to me, for pity’s sake. Was it real ?’ 

‘Yes, John; your perplexity and trouble were real, but unneces- 
sary ; your wife is safe.’ 

‘Safe? Where ?’ 

‘ She is with her father.’ 

‘ She did not even know that her father was living.’ 

‘No, not till very lately. He has come home from America, it 
seems, and Marian is now under his protection.’ 

‘What! she could desert me without a word of warning—without 
the faintest hint of her intention—to go to a father of whom she knew 
nothing, or nothing that was not eminently to his discredit !’ 

‘ There may have been some strong influence brought to bear to 
induce her to take such a step.’ 

‘ What influence ?’ 

‘Do not worry yourself about that now; make all haste to get 
well, and then it will be easy for you to win her back.’ 

‘Yes ; only place me face to face with her, and I do not think 
there would be much question as to that. But that she should for- 
sake me of her own free will! It is so unlike my Marian—my 
patient, long-suffering Marian; I can scarcely believe such a thing 
possible. But that question can soon be put at rest. Write to her, 
Gilbert ; tell her that I have been at death’s door; that my chance 
of recovery hangs upon her will. Father or no ‘father ; that will 
bring her to my side.’ 

‘I will do so, directly I know her address.’ 

‘You do not know where she is ?’ 

‘Not yet. I am expecting to obtain that information every day. 
I have taken measures to ascertain where she is.’ 

‘ And how do you know that she is with her father ?’ 

‘I have the lawyer’s authority for that; a lawyer whom the old 
man, Jacob Nowell, trusted, whom he left sole executor to his will.’ 

It was necessary above all things that John Saltram’s mind 
should be set at rest; and in order to secure this result Gilbert was 
fain to affect a supreme faith in Mr. Medler. 

‘ You believe this man, Gilbert ?’ the invalid asked anxiously. 

‘Of course. He has no reason for deceiving me.’ 

‘ But why withhold the father’s address ?’ 

‘It is easy enough to conjecture his reasons for that ; a dread of 
your influence robbing him of his daughter. Her fortune has made 
her a prize worth disputing, you see. It is natural enough that the 
father should wish to hide her from you.’ 

‘For the sake of the money ?—-yes, I suppose that is the begin- 
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ning and end of his scheme. My poor girl! No doubt he has told 
her all manner of lies about me, and so contrived to estrange that 
faithful heart. Will you insert an advertisement in the Times, Gil- 
bert, under initials, telling her of my illness, and entreating her to 
come to me ?’ 

‘I will do so, if you like ; but I daresay Nowell will be cautious 
enough to keep the advertisement sheet away from her, or to watch 
it pretty closely, and prevent her seeing anything we may insert. I 
am taking means to find them, John; I must entreat you to rest 
satisfied with that.’ 

‘ Rest satisfied, when I am uncertain whether I shall ever see 
my wife again! That is a hard thing to do.’ 

‘If you harass yourself, you will not live to see her again. Trust 
in me, John; Marian’s safety is as dear to me as it can be to you. 
I am her sworn friend and brother, her self-appointed guardian and 
defender. I have skilled agents at work; we shall find her, rely 
upon it.’ 

It was a strange position into which Gilbert found himself drift- 
ing; the consoler of this man who had so basely robbed him. They 
could never be friends again, these two; he had told himself that, 
not once, but many times during the weary hours of his watching 
beside John Saltram’s sick-bed. They could never more be friends ; 
and yet he found himself in a manner compelled to perform the offices 
of friendship. Nor was it easy to preserve anything like the neutral 
standing which he had designed for himself. The life of this some- « 
time friend of his hung by so frail a link, he had such utter need of 
kindness ; so what could Gilbert do but console him for the loss of 
his wife, and endeavour to inspire him with a hopeful spirit about 
her? What could he do less than friendship would have done, al- 
though his affection for this old friend of his youth had perished for 
evermore? The task of consolation was not an easy one. Once 
restored to his right mind, with a vivid sense of all that had hap- 
pened to him before his illness, John Saltram was not to be beguiled 
into a false security. The idea that his wife was in dangerous hands 
pursued him perpetually, and the consciousness of his own impotence 
to rescue her goaded him to a kind of mental fever. 

‘To be chained here, Gilbert, lying on this odious bed like a 
log, when she needs my help! How am I to bear it ?’ 

‘ Like a man, the other answered quietly. ‘ Were you as well 
as I am this moment, there’s nothing you could do that I am not 
doing. Do you think I should sit idly here, if the best measures had 
not been taken to find your wife ?’ 

‘Forgive me. Yes; Ihave no doubt you have done what is best. 
But if I were astir, I should have the sense of doing something. I 
could urge on those people you employ ; work with them even.’ 

‘ You would be more likely to hinder than to assist them. They 
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know their work, and it is a slow drudging business at best, which 
requires more patience than you possess. No, John, there is nothing 
to be done but to wait, and put our trust in Providence and in 
time.’ 

This was a sermon which Gilbert Fenton had occasion to preach 
very often in the slow weary days that followed John Saltram’s re- 
covery of his right senses. The sick man, tossing to and fro upon 
the bed he loathed with such an utter loathing, could not refrain 
from piteous bewailings of his helplessness. He was not a good 
subject for sickness, had never served his apprenticeship to a sick- 
bed until now, and the ordeal seemed to him a very long one. In 
all that period of his delirious wanderings there had been an exag- 
gerated sense of time in his mind. It seemed to him that he had 
been lying there for years, lost in a labyrinth of demented fancies. 
Looking back at that time, now that his reason had been restored 
to him, he was able to recall his delusions one by one, and it was 
very difficult for him to understand, even now, that they were all 
utterly groundless, the mere vagabondage of a wandering brain ; 
that the people he had fancied close at hand, lurking in the next room 
—he had rarely seen them close about his bed, but had been possessed 
with a vivid sense of their neighbourhood — had been never near 
him; that the old friends and associates of his boyhood, who had been 
amongst these fancied visitors, were for the greater number dead 
and passed away long before this time; that he had been, in every 
dream and every fancy of that weary interval, the abject slave of his 
own hallucinations. Little by little his strength came back to him ; 
by very slow degrees—so slowly, indeed, that the process of recovery 
might have sorely tried the patience of any man less patient than 
Gilbert. There came a day at last when the convalescent was able 
to leave his bed for an hour or so, just strong enough to crawl into 
the sitting-room with the help of Gilbert’s arm, and to sit in an easy-- 
chair, propped up by pillows, very feeble of aspect, and with a wan 
haggard countenance that pleaded mutely for pity. It was impos- 
sible to harbour revengeful feelings against a wretch so stricken. 

Mr. Mew was much elated by this gradual improvement in his 
patient, and confessed to Gilbert, in private, that he had never hoped 
for so happy a result. ‘ Nothing but an iron constitution, and your 
admirable care, could have carried our friend through such an attack, 
sir,’ he said decisively. ‘And now that we are getting round a 
little, we must have change of air—change of air and of scene ; that 
is imperatively necessary. Mr. Saltram talks of a loathing for these 
rooms ; very natural under the circumstances. We must take him 
away directly he can bear the removal.’ 

‘I rather doubt his willingness to stir,’ Gilbert answered thought- 
fully. ‘ He has anxieties that are likely to chain him to London.’ 

‘If there is any objection of that kind, it must be conquered,’ 
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Mr. Mew said. ‘ A change will do your friend more good than all 
the physic I can give him.’ 

‘ Where would you advise me to take him ?’ 

‘ Not very far. He couldn’t stand the fatigue of a long journey. 
I should take him to some quiet little place near town—the more 
countrified the better. It isn’t a very pleasant season for the coun- 
try; but in spite of that, the change will do him good.’ 

Gilbert promised to effect this arrangement, as soon as the patient 
was well enough to be moved. He would run down to Hampton or 
Kingston, he told Mr. Mew, in a day or two, and look for suitable 
lodgings. 

‘Hampton or Kingston, by all means,’ replied the surgeon cheerily. 
‘ Both very pleasant places in their way, and as mild as any neigh- 
bourhood within easy reach of town. Don’t go too near the water, 
and be sure your rooms are dry and airy—that’s the main point. We 
might move him early next week, I fancy; if we get him up for an 
hour or two every day in the interval.’ 

Gilbert had kept Mrs. Branston very well informed as to John 
Saltram’s progress, and that impetuous little woman had sent a pon- 
derous retainer of the footman species to the Temple daily, laden 
now with hothouse grapes, and anon with dainty jellies, clear turtle- 
soups, or delicate preparations of chicken, blancmanges and iced 
drinks ; the conveyance whereof was a sore grievance to the ponderous 
domestic, in spite of all the aid to be derived from a liberal employ- 
ment of cabs. Adela Branston had sent these things in defiance of 
her outraged kinswoman, Mrs. Pallinson, who was not slow to descant 
upon the impropriety of such a proceeding. 

‘I wonder you can talk in such a way, when you know how 
friendless this poor Mr. Saltram is, and how little trouble it costs 
me to do as much as this for him. But I daresay the good Samaritan 
had some one at home who objected to the waste of that twopence he 
paid for the poor traveller.’ 

Mrs. Pallinson gave a little shriek of horror on hearing this allu- 
sion, and protested against so profane a use of the gospel. 

‘ But the gospel was meant to be our guide in common things, 
wasn’t it, Mrs. Pallinson? However, there’s not the least use in 
your being angry; for I mean to do what I can for Mr. Saltram, and 
there’s no one in the world could turn me from my intention.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ cried the elder lady indignantly ; ‘and when he re- 
covers, you mean to marry him, I daresay. You will be weak enough 
to throw away your fortune upon a profligate and a spendthrift, a 
man who is certain to make any woman miserable.’ 

And hereupon there arose what Sheridan calls ‘a very pretty 
quarrel’ between the two ladies, which went very near to end in Mrs. 
Pallinson’s total withdrawal from Cavendish-square. Very nearly, 
but not quite, to that agreeable consummation did matters proceed ; 
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for, on the very verge of the final words which would have spoken 
the sentence of separation, Mrs. Pallinson was suddenly melted, and 
declared that nothing, no outrage of her feelings —‘ and heaven 
knows how they have been trodden on this day,’ the injured matron 
added in parenthesis—should induce her to desert her dearest Adela. 
And so there was a hollow peace patched up, and Mrs. Branston 
felt that the blessings of freedom, the delightful relief of an escape 
from Pallinsonian influences, were not yet to be hers. Directly she 
heard from Gilbert that change of air had been ordered for the patient, 
she was eager to offer her villa near Maidenhead for his accommoda- 
tion. ‘The house is always kept in apple-pie order,’ she wrote to 
Gilbert ; ‘and I can send down more servants to make everything 
comfortable for the invalid. 

‘I know he is fond of the place,’ she added in conclusion, after 
setting out all the merits of the villa with feminine minuteness ; ‘ at 
least I know he used to like it, and I think it would please him to 
get well there. I can only say that it would make me very happy ; 
so do arrange it, dear Mr. Fenton, if possible, and oblige, yours 
ever faithfully, ADELA Branston.’ 

‘ Poor little woman,’ murmured Gilbert, as he finished the letter. 
‘No; we will not impose upon her kindness ; we will go somewhere 
else. Better for her that she should see and hear but little of John 
Saltram for all time to come; and then the foolish fancy will wear 
itself out perhaps, and she may live to be a happy wife yet ; unless 
she, too, is afflicted with the fatal capability of constancy. Is that 
such a common quality, I wonder? are there many so luckless as to 
love once and once only, and who, setting all their hopes upon one 
cast, lose all if that be fatal ?’ 

Gilbert told John Saltram of Mrs. Branston’s offer, which he 
was as prompt to decline as Gilbert himself had been. 

‘It is like her to wish it,’ he said; ‘ but, no, I should feel my- 
self a double traitor and impostor under her roof. I have done her 
wrong enough already. IfI could have loved her, Gilbert, all might 
have been well for you and me. God knows, I tried to love her, 
poor little woman; and she is just the kind of woman who might 
twine herself about any man’s heart—graceful, pretty, gracious, ten- 
der, bright and intelligent enough for any man; and not too clever. 
But my heart she never touched. From the hour I saw that other 
I was lost. I will tell you all about that some day. No; we will 
not go to the villa. Write and give Mrs. Branston my best thanks 
for the generous offer, and invent some excuse for declining it ; 
that’s a good fellow.’ 

By and by, when the letter was written, John Saltram said, 

‘I do not want to go out of town at all, Gilbert. It’s no use 
for the doctor to talk; I can’t leave London till we have news of 
Marian.’ 
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Gilbert had been prepared for this, and set himself to argue the 
point with admirable patience. Mr. Prowl’s work would go on just 
as well, he urged, whether they were in London or at Hampton. 
A telegram would bring them any tidings as quickly in the one place 
as the other. ‘Iam not asking you to go far, remember,’ he added. 
‘ You will be within an hour’s journey of London, and the doctors 
declare this change is indispensable to your recovery. You have 
told us what a horror you have of these rooms.’ 

‘Yes; I doubt if any one but a sick man can understand his 
loathing of the scene of his illness. That room in there is filled 
with the shadows that haunted me in all those miserable nights— 
when the fever was at its worst, and I lived amidst a crowd of phan- 
toms. Yes, I do most profoundly hate that room. As for this 
matter of change of air, Gilbert, dispose of me as you please; my 
worthless existence belongs to you.’ 

Gilbert was quick to take advantage of this concession. He went 
down to Hampton next day, and explored the neighbourhood on both 
sides of the Thames. His choice fell at last on a pretty little house 
within a stone’s throw of the Palace gates, the back windows whereof 
looked out upon the now leafless solitude of Bushy Park, and where 
there was a comfortable-looking rosy-faced landlady, whose counten- 
ance was very pleasant to contemplate after the somewhat lachrymose 
visage of Mrs. Pratt. Here he found he could have all the accom- 
modation he required, and hither he promised to bring the invalid 
early in the following week. 

There were as yet no tidings worth speaking of from Mr. Prowl. 
That distinguished member of the detective profession waited upon 
Gilbert Fenton with his budget twice a week, but the budget was a 
barren one. Mr. Prowl’s agent pronounced Mr. Medler’s clerk the 
toughest individual it had ever been his lot to deal with. No amount 
of treating at the public-house round the corner—and the agent had 
ascended from the primitive simplicity of a pint of porter to the 
highest flights in the art of compound liquors—could exert a soften- 
ing influence upon that rigid nature. Either the clerk knew nothing 
about Percival Nowell, or had been so well schooled as to disclose 
nothing of what he knew. Money had been employed by the agent, 
as well as drink, as a means of temptation ; but even every insidious 
hint of possible gains had failed to move the ill-paid underling to any 
revelation. 

‘It’s my belief the man knows nothing, or else I should have 
had it out of him by hook or by crook,’ Mr. Prowl’s agent told him, 
and Mr. Prowl repeated to his client. 

This first agent having thus come to grief, and having, perhaps, 
made himself a suspected person in the eyes of the Medler office by 
his manceuvres, a second spy had been placed to keep close watch 
upon the house, and to follow any person who at all corresponded 
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with the detective idea of Mr. Nowell. It could be no more than 
an idea, unfortunately, since Gilbert had been able to give the ac- 
complished Prowl no description of the man he wanted to trace. 
Above all, the spy was to take special note of any lady who might 
be seen to enter or leave the office, and to this end he was furnished 
with a close description of Marian. 

Gilbert called upon Mrs. Branston before carrying John Saltram 
out of town; he fancied that her offer of the Maidenhead villa would 
be better acknowledged personally than by a letter. He found the 
pretty little widow sorely disappointed by Mr. Saltram’s refusal to 
occupy her house, and it was a little difficult to explain to her why 
they both preferred other quarters for the convalescent. 

‘ Why will he not accept the smallest favour from me ?’ Adela 
Branston asked plaintively. ‘He ought to know that there is no 
arriére pensée in any offer which I make him—that I have no wish 
except for his welfare. Why does he not trust me a little more ?’ 

‘ He will do so in future, I think, Mrs. Branston,’ Gilbert ans- 
wered gravely. ‘I fancy he has learned the folly and danger of all 
underhand policy, and that he will put more faith in his friends for 
the rest of his life.’ 

‘And he is really much better, quite out of danger? Do the 
doctors say that ?’ 

‘ He is as much out of danger as a man can well be whose strength 
has all been wasted in a perilous illness. He has that to regain yet, 
and the recovery will be slow work. Of course in his condition a re- 
lapse would be fatal; but there is no occasion to apprehend a relapse.’ 

‘Thank heaven for that! And you will take care of him, Mr. 
Fenton, will you not ?’ 

‘I will do my very best. He saved my life once; so you see 
that I owe him a life.’ 

The invalid was conveyed to Hampton on a bright February day, 
when there was an agreeable glimpse of spring sunshine. He went 
down by road in a hired brougham, and the journey seemed a long 
one; but it was an unspeakable relief to John Saltram to see the 
suburban roads and green fields after the long imprisonment of the 
Temple,—a relief that moved him almost to tears in his extreme 
weakness. 

‘Could you believe that a man would be so childish, Gilbert?’ 
he said apologetically. ‘It might, have been a good thing for me 
to have died in that dismal room, for heaven only knows what heavy 
sorrow lies before me in the future. Yet the sight of these common 
things touches me more keenly than all the glory of the Jungfrau 
touched me ten years ago. What a gay bright-looking world it is! 
And yet how many people are happy in it? how many take the right 
road? I suppose there is a right road by which we all might travel, 
if we only knew how to choose it.’ 
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He felt the physical weariness of the journey acutely, but uttered 
no complaint throughout the way; though Gilbert could see the pale 
face growing paler, the sunken cheeks more pinched of aspect, as 
they went on. To the last he pronounced himself delighted by that 
quiet progress through the familiar landscape; and then having 
reached his destination, had barely strength to totter to a comfort- 
able chintz-covered sofa in the bright-looking parlour, where he fainted 
away. The professional nurse had been dismissed before they left 
London, and Gilbert was now the invalid’s only attendant. The 
woman had performed her office tolerably well, after the manner of 
her kind ; but the presence of a sick nurse is not a cheering influ- 
ence, and John Saltram was infinitely relieved by her disappearance. 

‘ How good you are to me, Gilbert!’ he said, that first evening 
of his sojourn at Hampton, after he had recovered from his faint, 
and was lying on the sofa sipping a cup of tea. ‘ How good! and 
yet you are my friend no longer ; all friendship is at an end between 
us. Well, God knows I am as helpless as that man who fell among 
thieves ; I cannot choose but accept your bounty.’ 


CuaprerR XXXVIII. 
AN ILL-OMENED WEDDING. 


Arter that promise wrung from her by such a cruel agony, that 
fatal bond made between her and Stephen Whitelaw, Ellen Carley’s 
life seemed to travel past her as if by some enchantment, Time lost 
his familiar sluggishness ; the long industrious days, that had been so 
slow of old, flew by the bailiff’s daughter like the shadows from a magic 
lantern. At the first, after that desperate miserable day upon which 
the hateful words were uttered that were to bind her for life to a 
detested master, the girl had told herself that something must hap- 
pen to prevent the carrying out of this abhorrent bargain. Something 
would happen. She had a vague faith that Providence would inter- 
fere somehow to save her. Day after day she looked into her father’s 
face, thinking that from him, perhaps, might come some sign of waver- 
ing, some hint of possible release. Vain hope. The bailiff having ex- 
acted the sacrifice, pretended to think his daughter’s welfare secured 
by that very act. He did not hesitate to congratulate her on her good 
fortune, and to protest, with an accustomed oath, that there was not 
a sensible woman in England who would not envy her so excellent a 
match. Once poor Ellen, always impetuous and plain-spoken, lost 
all patience with him, and asked how he dared to say such things. 

‘ You know that I hate this man, father !’ she cried passionately ; 
‘and that I hate myself for what I am going to do. You know that 
I have promised to be his wife for your sake, for your sake only ; and 
that if I could have saved you from disgrace by giving you my life, 
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I should have done it gladly to escape this much greater sacrifice. 
Never speak to me about Stephen Whitelaw again, father, unless 
you want to drive me mad. Let me forget what sin I am going to 
commit, if I can; let me go on blindfold.’ 

It was to be observed that from the hour of her betrothal Ellen 
Carley as far as possible avoided her father’s companionship. She 
worked more busily than ever about the big old house, was never 
tired of polishing the little-used furniture and dusting the tenantless 
bed-chambers ; she seemed, indeed, to be infected with Mrs. Tad- 
man’s passion for superhuman cleanliness. To her dairy duties also 
she devoted much more time than of old ; anything to escape the 
parlour, where her father sat idle for a considerable portion of the 
day, smoking his pipe, and drinking rather more than was good for 
him. Nor did Mr. Carley, for his part, appear to dislike this tacit 
severance between his daughter and himself. As the foolish young 
woman chose to accept good fortune in a perverse spirit, it was well 
that they two should see as little of each other as possible. Every 
evening found Mr. Whitelaw a punctual visitor in the snug panelled 
parlour, and at such times the bailiff insisted upon his daughter’s 
presence ; she was obliged to sit there night after night, stitching 
monotonously at some unknown calico garment—which might well, 
from the state of mind of the worker, have been her winding-sheet ; 
or darning one of an inexhaustible basket of woollen stockings be- 
longing to her father. It was her irksome duty to be there, ready 
to receive any awkward compliment of her silent lover’s, ready to 
acquiesce meekly in his talk of their approaching wedding. But at 
all other times Mr. Carley was more than content with her absence. 

At first the bailiff had made a feeble effort to reconcile his daughter 
to her position by the common bribe of fine clothes. He had extorted 
a sum of money from Stephen Whitelaw for this purpose, and had 
given that sum, or a considerable part of it, to his daughter, bidding 
her expend it upon her wedding finery. The girl took the money, 
and spent a few pounds upon the furbishing-up of her wardrobe, 
which was by no means an extensive one; but the remaining ten- 
pound note she laid by in a secret place, determined on no account to 
break in upon it. 

‘The time may come when all my life will depend upon the pos- 
session of a few pounds,’ she said to herself; ‘when I may have 
some chance of setting myself free from that man.’ 

She had begun to contemplate such a possibility already, before 
her wedding-day. It was for her father’s sake she was going to sell 
her liberty, to take upon herself a bondage most odious to her. The 
time might come when her father would be beyond the reach of 
shame and disgrace, when she might find some manner of escape 
from her slavery. 

In the mean time the days hurried on, and Providence offered 
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her no present means of rescue. The day of doom came nearer and 
nearer ; for the bailiff took part with his future son-in-law, and would 
hear of no reasons which Ellen could offer for delay. He was eager 
to squeeze the farmer’s well-filled purse a little tighter, and he fancied 
that he might do this when his daughter was Stephen Whitelaw’s 
wife. So suitor and father were alike pitiless, and the wedding was 
fixed for the 10th of March. There were no preparations to be 
made at Wyncomb Farmhouse. Mr. Whitelaw did not mean to waste 
so much as a five-pound note upon the embellishment of those barely- 
furnished rooms in honour of his bright young bride ; although Mrs. 
Tadman urged upon him the necessity of new muslin curtains here, 
and new dimity there, a coat or so of paint and whitewash in such 
and such rooms, and other small revivals of the same character ; not 
sorry to be able to remind him in this indirect manner that marriage 
was an expensive thing. 

‘A young woman like that will expect to see things bright and 
cheerful about her,’ said Mrs. Tadman, in her most plausible tone, 
and rubbing her thin hands with an air of suppressed enjoyment. 
‘If you were going to marry a person of your own age, it would be 
different, of course; but young women have such extravagant notions. 
I could see Miss Carley did not think much of the furniture when I 
took her over the house on new-year’s day. She said the rooms 
looked gloomy, and that some of them gave her the horrors, and so 
on. If you don’t have the place done up a bit at first, you'll have 
to get it done at last, depend upon it; a young wife like that will 
make the money spin, you may be sure.’ 

‘Will she ?’ said Mr. Whitelaw, with a satisfied grin. ‘ That’s 
my look-out. I don’t think you’ve had very much chance of making 
my money spin, eh, Mrs. Tadman ?’ 

The widow cast up her hands and eyes towards the ceiling of 
the parlour where they were sitting. 

‘Goodness knows I’ve had precious little chance of doing that, 
Stephen Whitelaw,’ she-replied. 

‘I should reckon not ; and my wife will have about as much.’ 

There was some cold comfort in this. Mrs. Tadman had once 
hoped that if her cousin ever exalted any woman to the proud posi- 
tion of mistress of Wyncomb, she herself would be that favoured in- 
dividual ; and it was a hard thing to see a young person, who had 
nothing but a certain amount of good looks to recommend her, raised 
to that post of honour in her stead. It was some consolation, there- 
fore, to discover that the interloper was to reign with very limited 
powers, and that none of the privileges or indulgences usually granted 
to youthful brides by elderly bridegrooms were to be hers. It was 
something, too, for Mrs. Tadman to be allowed to remain beneath 
the familiar shelter of that gloomy old house, and this boon had 
been granted to her at Ellen’s express request. 
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‘I suppose she’s going to turn lazy as soon as she’s married, or 
she wouldn’t have wanted to keep you,’ the farmer said in rather a 
sulky manner, after he had given Mrs. Tadman his gracious permis- 
sion to remain in his service. ‘ But if she is, we must find some 
way of curing her of that. I don’t want a fine lady about my place. 
There’s the dairy, now; we might do more in that way, I should 
think, and get more profit out of butter-making than we do by send- 
ing part of the milk up to London. Butter fetches a good price nowa- 
days from year’s end to year’s end, and Ellen is a rare hand at a 
dairy ; I know that for certain.’ 

Thus did Mr. Whitelaw devote his pretty young wife to an end- 
less prospect of butter-making. He had no intention that the alli- 
ance should be an unprofitable one, and he was already scheming 
how he might obtain some indirect kind of interest for that awful 
sum of two hundred pounds advanced to William Carley. 

Sir David Forster had not come to make that threatened investi- 
gation of things at the Grange. Careless always in the management 
of his affairs, the receipt of a handsome sum of money from the 
bailiff had satisfied him, and he had suffered his suspicions to be 
lulled to rest for the time being, not caring to undertake the trouble 
of a journey to Hampshire, and an examination of dry business de- 
tails. It was very lucky for Mr. Carley that his employer was so 
easy and indolent a master; for there were many small matters at 
the Grange which would have hardly borne inspection, and it would 
have been difficult for Sir David to come there without making some 
discovery to his bailiff’s disadvantage. The evil day had been warded 
off, however, by means of Stephen Whitelaw’s money ; and William 
Carley meant to act more cautiously, more honestly even, in future. 
He would keep clear of racecourses and gambling booths, he told 
himself, and of the kind of men who had beguiled him into dis- 
honourable dealing. 

‘T’ve had an uncommon narrow squeak of it,’ he muttered to 
himself occasionally, as he smoked a meditative pipe, ‘and have 
been as near seeing the inside of Portland prison as ever a man was. 
But it’ll be a warning to me in future. And yet who could have 
thought things would have gone against me as they did? There was 
Sir Philip Christopher’s bay colt Pigskin, for instance ; that brute 
was bound to win.’ 

February came to an end; and when March once began, there 
seemed no pause or breathing-time for Ellen Carley till the 10th. 
And yet she had little business to occupy her during those bleak 
days of early spring. It was the horror of that rapid flight of time, 
which seemed independent of her own life in its hideous swiftness. 
Idle or busy, it was all the same. The days would not linger for 
her; the dreaded 10th was close at hand. 

Frank Randall was still in London, in that solicitor’s office—a 
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firm of some standing in the City—to which he had gone on leaving 
his father. He had written two or three times to Ellen since he 
left Hampshire, and she had answered his letters secretly ; but plea- 
sant though it was to her to hear from him, she begged him not to 
write, as her father’s anger would be extreme if a letter should by any 
evil chance fall into his hands. So within the last few months there 
had been no tidings of Ellen’s absent lover, and the girl was glad 
that it was so. What could she have said to him if she had been 
compelled to tell him of her engagement to Stephen Whitelaw ? 
What excuse could she have made for marrying a man about whom 
she had been wont to express herself to Frank Randall in most un- 
equivocal terms ? Excuse there was none, since she could not be- 
tray her father. It was better, therefore, that young Randall should 
hear of her marriage in the common course of things, and that he 
should think of her just as badly as he pleased. This was only one 
more poisoned drop in a cup that was all bitterness. 

‘He will believe that I was a hypocrite at heart always,’ the 
unhappy girl said to herself, ‘ and that I value Stephen Whitelaw’s 
money more than his true heart—that I can marry a man I despise 
and dislike for the sake of being rich. What can he think worse of 
me than that? and how can he help thinking that? He knows that 
I have a good spirit of my own, and that my father could not make 
me do anything against my will. He will never believe that this 
marriage has been all my father’s doing.’ 

The wedding morning came at last, bright and spring-like, with 
a sun that shone as gaily as if it had been lighting the happiest 
union that was ever recorded in the hymeneal register. There were 
the first rare primroses gleaming star-like amidst the early greenery 
of high grassy banks in solitary lanes about Crosber, and here and 
there the tender blue of a violet. It would have seemed a very fair 
morning upon which to begin the first page in the mystic volume of 
a new life, if Ellen Carley had been going to marry a man she loved; 
but no hapless condemned wretch who ever woke to see the sun 
shining upon the day of his execution could have been more pro- 
foundly wretched than the bailiff’s daughter, as she dressed herself 
mechanically in her one smart silk gown, and stood in a kind of 
waking trance before the quaint old-fashioned looking-glass which 
reflected her pale hopeless face. She had no girlish companion to 
assist in that dismal toilet. Long ago there had been promises 
exchanged between Ellen Carley and her chosen friend, the daughter 
of a miller who lived a little way on the other side of Crosber, to the 
effect that whichever was first to marry should call upon the other 
to perform the office of bridesmaid; and Sarah Peters, the miller’s 
daughter, was still single and eligible for the function. But there 
was to be no bridesmaid at this blighted wedding. Ellen had pleaded 
urgently that things might be arranged as quietly as possible; and 
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the master of Wyncomb, who hated spending money, and who 
apprehended that the expenses of any festivity would in all proba- 
bility fall upon his own shoulders, was very well pleased to assent 
to this request of his betrothed. 

‘ Quite right, Nell,’ he said; ‘we don’t want any foolish fuss, 
or a pack of people making themselves drunk at our expense. You 
and your father can come quietly to Crosber church, and Mrs. Tad- 
man and me will meet you there, and the thing’s done. The mar- 
riage wouldn’t be any the tighter if we had a hundred people looking 
on, and the Bishop of Winchester to read the service.’ 

It was arranged in this manner, therefore; and on that pleasant 
spring morning William Carley and his daughter walked to the quiet 
village where Gilbert Fenton had discovered the secret of Marian’s 
retreat. The face under the bride’s little straw bonnet was deadly 
pale, and the features had a rigid look that was new to them. The 
bailiff glanced at his daughter in a furtive way every now and then, 
with an uneasy sense of this strange look in her face. Even in 
his brute nature there were some faint twinges of compunction, now 
that the deed he had been so eager to compass was well-nigh done 
—some vague consciousness that he had been a hard and cruel 
father. 

‘ And yet it’s all for her own good,’ he told himself, ‘ quite as 
much as for mine. Better to marry a rich man than a pauper any 
day; and to take a dislike to a man’s age or a man’s looks is nothing 
but a girl’s nonsense. The best husband is the one that can keep 
his wife best ; and if I hadn’t forced on this business, she’d have 
taken up with lawyer Randall’s son, who’s no better than a beggar, 
and a pretty life she’d have had of it with him.’ 

By such reasoning as this William Carley contrived to set his 
conscience at rest during that silent walk along the rustic lane be- 
tween the Grange and Crosber church. It was not a conscience 
very difficult to appease. And as for his daughter’s pallid looks, 
those of course were only natural to the occasion. 

Mr. Whitelaw and Mrs. Tadman were at the church when the 
bailiff and his daughter arrived. ‘The farmer had made a scarecrow 
of himself in a new suit of clothes, which he had ordered in honour of 
this important event, after a great deal of vacillation, and more 
than one countermand to the Malsham tailor who made the garments. 
At the last he was not quite clear in his mind as to whether he 
wanted the clothes, and the outlay was a serious one. Mrs. Tadman 
had need to hold his everyday coat up to the light to convince him 
that the collar was threadbare, and that the sleeves shone as if pur- 
posely polished by some ingenious process. 

‘ Marriage is an expensive thing,’ she told him again, with a 
sigh ; ‘and young girls expect to see a man dressed ever so smart 
on his wedding-day.’ 
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‘I don’t care for her expectations,’ Mr. Whitelaw muttered, in 
reply to this remark ; ‘and if I don’t want the clothes, I won’t have 
"em. Do you think I could get over next Christmas with them as 
I’ve got ?’ 

Mrs. Tadman said ‘No’ in a most decisive manner. Perhaps 
she derived a malicious pleasure from the infliction of that tailor’s 
bill upon her cousin Whitelaw. So the new suit had been finally 
ordered ; and Stephen stood arrayed therein before the altar-rails in 
the gray old church at Crosber, a far more grotesque and outrageous 
figure to contemplate than any knight templar, or bearded cavalier 
of the days of the first English James, whose effigies were to be seen 
in the chancel. Mrs. Tadman stood a little way behind him, in 
& merino gown, and a new bonnet extorted somehow from the re- 
luctant Stephen. She was full of smiles and cordial greetings for 
the bride, who did not even see her. Neither did Ellen Carley see 
the awkward figure of her bridegroom. A mist was before her eyes, 
as if there had been an atmosphere of summer blight or fog in the 
village church. She knelt, or rose, as her prayer-book taught her, 
and went through the solemn service as placidly as if she had been 
a wondrous piece of mechanism constructed to perform such move- 
ments ; and then, like a creature in a dream, she found herself walk- 
ing out of the church presently, with her hand on Stephen Whitelaw’s 
arm. She had a faint consciousness of some ceremony in the vestry, 
where it had taken Stephen a long time to sign his name in the regis- 
ter, and where the clergyman had congratulated him upon his good 
fortune in having won for himself such a pretty young wife ; but it 
was all more or less like a dreadful oppressive dream. Mr. White- 
law’s chaise-cart was waiting for them; and they all four got in, and 
drove at once to Wyncomb; where there was another ponderous din- 
ner, very much like the banquet of new-year’s day, and where the 
bailiff drank freely, after his wont, and grew somewhat uproarious 
towards tea-time, though Mr. Whitelaw’s selections of port and sherry 
were not of a kind to tempt a connoisseur. 

There was to be no honeymoon trip. Stephen Whitelaw did not 
understand the philosophy of running away from a comfortable home 
to spend money in furnished lodgings ; and he had said as much, 
when the officious Tadman suggested a run to Weymouth, or Bourne- 
mouth, or a fortnight in the Isle of Wight. To Ellen it was all the 
same where the rest of her life should be spent. It could not be 
otherwise than wretched henceforward, and the scene of her misery 
mattered nothing. So she uttered no complaint because her husband 
brought her straight home to Wyncomb Farmhouse, and her wedded 
life began in that dreary dwelling-place. 
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CuHapTer XXXIX. 


A DOMESTIC MYSTERY. 


Tr was near the end of March, but still bleak cold weather. Ellen 
Carley had been married something less than a fortnight, and had 
come to look upon the dismal old farmhouse by the river with a 
more accustomed eye than when Mrs. Tadman had taken her from 
room to room on a journey of inspection. Not that the place seemed 
any less dreary and ugly to her to-day than it had seemed at the 
very first. Familiarity could not make it pleasant. She hated the 
house and everything about and around it, as she hated her husband, 
with a rooted aversion, not to be subdued by any endeavour which 
she might make now and then—and she did honestly make such 
endeavour—to arrive at a more Christian-like frame of mind. 

Notwithstanding this deeply-seated instinctive dislike to all her 
surroundings, she endured her fate quietly, and did her duty with a 
patient spirit which might fairly be accepted as an atonement for 
those inward rebellious feelings which she could not conquer. Hav- 
ing submitted to be the scapegoat of her father’s sin, she bore her 
burden very calmly, and fulfilled the sacrifice without any outward 
mark of martyrdom. 

She went about the work of the farmhouse with a resolute active 
air that puzzled Mrs. Tadman, who had fully expected the young wife 
would play the fine lady, and leave all the drudgery of the household 
to her. But it really seemed as if Ellen liked hard work. She went 
from one task to another with an indefatigable industry, an energy 
that never gave way. Only when the day’s work in house and 
dairy was done did her depression of spirit become visible. Then, 
indeed, when all was finished, and she sat down, neatly dressed for 
the afternoon, in the parlour with Mrs. Tadman, it was easy to see 
how utterly hopeless and miserable this young wife was. The pale 
fixed face, the listless hands clasped loosely in her lap, every atti- 
tude of the drooping figure betrayed the joyless spirit, the broken 
heart. At these times, when they were alone together, waiting 
Stephen Whitelaw’s coming home to tea, Mrs. Tadman’s heart, not 
entirely hardened by long years of self-seeking, yearned towards her 
kinsman’s wife; and the secret animosity with which she had at first 
regarded her changed to a silent pity, a compassion she would fain 
have expressed in some form or other, had she dared. 

But she could not venture to do this. There was something in 
the girl, a quiet air of pride and self-reliance, in spite of her too 
evident sadness, which forbade any overt expression of sympathy; 
so Mrs. Tadman could only show her friendly feelings in a very 
small way, by being especially active and brisk in assisting all the 
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household labours of the new mistress of Wyncomb, and by endea- 
vouring to cheer her with such petty gossip as she was able to pick 
up. Ellen felt that the woman was kindly disposed towards her, and 
she was not ungrateful; but her heart was quite shut against sym- 
pathy, her sorrow was too profound to be lightened ever so little by 
human friendship. It was a dull despair, a settled conviction that for 
her life could never have again a single charm, that her days must 
go on in their slow progress to the grave unlightened by one ray of 
sunshine, her burden carried to the end of the dreary journey un- 
relieved by one hour of respite. It seemed very hard for one so 
young, not quite three-and-twenty yet, to turn her back upon every 
hope of happiness, to be obliged to say to herself, ‘ For me the sun 
can never shine again, the world I live in can never more seem 
beautiful, or beautiful only in bitter contrast to my broken heart.’ 
But Ellen told herself that this fate was hers, and that she must 
needs face it with a resolute spirit. 

The household work employed her mind in some measure, and 
kept her, more or less, from thinking; and it was for this reason 
she worked with such unflinching industry, just as she had worked in 
the last month or two at the Grange, trying to shut her eyes to that 
hateful future which lay so close before her. Mr. Whitelaw had no 
reason to retract what he had said in his pride of heart about Ellen 
Carley’s proficiency in the dairy. She proved herself all that he had 
boasted, and the dairy flourished under the new management. There 
was more butter, and butter of a superior quality, sent to market 
than under the reign of Mrs. Tadman; and the master of Wyncomb 
made haste to increase his stock of milch cows, in order to make 
more money by this branch of his business. To have won for him- 
self a pretty young wife, who, instead of squandering his substance, 
would help him to grow richer, was indeed a triumph, upon which 
Mr. Whitelaw congratulated himself with many a suppressed chuckle 
as he went about his daily labours, or jogged slowly home from mar- 
ket in his chaise-cart. 

As to his wife’s feelings towards himself, whether those were 
cold indifference or hidden dislike, that was an abstruse and remote 
question which Mr. Whitelaw never took the trouble to ask himself. 
She was his wife. He had won her, that was the grand point; what- 
ever disinclination she might have felt for the alliance, whatever love 
she might have cherished for another, had been trampled down and 
subjugated, and he, Stephen Whitelaw, had obtained the desire of his 
heart. He had won her, against that penniless young jackanapes, 
lawyer Randall’s son, who had treated him with marked contempt on 
more than one occasion when they happened to come across each 
other in Malsham Corn-exchange, which was held in the great 
covered quadrangular courtyard of the chief inn at Malsham, and 
was a popular lounge for the inhabitants of that town. He had won 
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her ; her own sentiments upon the subject of this marriage were of 
very little consequence. He had never expected to be loved by his 
wife, his own ideas of that passion called love being of the vaguest ; 
but he meant to be obeyed by her. She had begun well, had taken 
her new duties upon herself in a manner that gladdened his sordid 
soul; and although they had been married nearly a fortnight, she had 
given no hint of a desire to know the extent of his wealth, or where 
he kept any little hoard of ready money that he might have by him 
in the house. Nor on market-day had she expressed any wish to 
go with him to Malsham to spend money on drapery; and he had 
an idea, sedulously cultivated by Mrs. Tadman, that young women 
were perpetually wanting to spend money at drapers’ shops. Alto- 
gether, that first fortnight of his married life had been most satis- 
factory, and Mr. Whitelaw was inclined to regard matrimony as a 
wise and profitable institution. 

The day’s work was done, and Ellen was sitting with Mrs. Tad- 
man in the every-day parlour, waiting for the return of her lord and 
master from Malsham. It was not a market-day, but Stephen 
Whitelaw had announced at dinner-time that he had an appointment 
at Malsham, and had set out immediately after dinner in the chaise- 
cart, much to the wonderment of Mrs. Tadman, who was an inveterate 
gossip, and never easy until she arrived at the bottom of any small 
household mystery. She wondered not a little also at Ellen’s supreme 
indifference to her husband’s proceedings. 

‘T can’t for the life of me think what’s taken him to Malsham 
to-day,’ she said, as she plied her rapid knitting-needles in the 
manufacture of a gray-worsted stocking. ‘I haven’t known him 
go to Malsham, except of a market-day, not once in a twelvemonth. 
It must be a rare business to take him there in the middle of the 
week; for he can’t abide to leave the farm in working hours, except 
when he’s right down obliged to it. Nothing goes on the same 
when his back’s turned, he says; there’s always something wrong. 
And if it was an appointment with any one belonging to Malsham, 
why couldn’t it have stood over till Saturday? It must be some- 
thing out of the common that won’t keep a couple of days.’ 

Mrs. Tadman went on with her knitting, gazing at Ellen with 
an expectant countenance, waiting for her to make some suggestion. 
But the girl was quite silent, and there was a blank expression in 
her eyes, which looked out across the level stretch of grass between 
the house and the river, a look that told Mrs. Tadman very few 
of her words had been heard by her companion. It was quite dis- 
heartening to talk to such a person; but the widow went on never- 
theless, being so full of her subject that she must needs talk to some 
one, even if that some one were little better than a stock or a 
stone. 

‘There was a letter that came for Stephen before dinner to-day; 
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he got it when he came in, but it was lying here for an hour first. 
Perhaps it was that as took him to Malsham ; and yet that’s strange, 
for it was a London letter—and it don’t seem likely as any one could 
be coming down from London to meet Steph at Malsham. I can’t 
make top nor tail of it.’ 

Mrs. Tadman laid down her knitting, and gave the fire a vigor- 
ous stir. She wanted some vent for her vexation; for it was really 
too provoking to see Ellen Whitelaw sitting staring out of the win- 
dow like a lifeless statue, and not taking the faintest interest in 
the mystery of her husband’s conduct. She stirred the fire, and 
then busied herself with the tea-table, giving a touch here and there 
where no re-arrangement was wanted, for the sake of doing some- 
thing. 

The room looked comfortable enough in the cold light of the 
spring afternoon. It was the most occupied room in the house, and 
the least gloomy. The glow of a good fire brightened the scanty 
shabby furniture a little, and the table, with its white cloth, homely 
flowered cups and saucers, bright metal teapot, and substantial fare 
in the way of ham and home-made bread, had a pleasant look enough 
in the eyes of any one coming in from a journey through the chill 
March atmosphere. Mr. Whitelaw’s notion of tea was a solid meal, 
which left him independent of the chances of supper, and yet open 
to do something in that way; in case any light kickshaw, such as 
liver and bacon, a boiled sheep’s head, or a beef-steak pie, should - 
present itself to his notice. 

Ellen roused herself from her long reverie at last. There was 
the sound of wheels upon the cart-track across the wide open field 
in front of the house. 

‘Here comes Mr. Whitelaw,’ she said, looking out into the 
gathering dusk ; ‘ and there is some one with him.’ 

‘Some one with him!’ cried Mrs. Tadman. ‘ Why, my good- 
ness, who can that be ?’ 

She ran to the window and peered eagerly out. The cart had 
driven up to the door by this time, and Mr. Whitelaw and his com- 
panion were alighting. The stranger was rather a handsome man, 
Mrs. Tadman saw at the first glance, tall and broad-shouldered, 
clad in dark-gray trousers, a short pilot-coat, and a wide-awake 
hat ; but with a certain style even in this rough apparel which was 
not the style of agricultural Malsham, an unmistakable air that be- 
longs to a dweller in great cities. 

‘I never set eyes upon him before,’ exclaimed Mrs. Tadman, 
aghast with wonder; for visitors at Wyncomb were of the rarest, 
and an unknown visitor above all things marvellous. 

Mr. Whitelaw opened the house-door, which opened straight into 
a little lobby between the two parlours. There was a larger door 
and a spacious stone entrance-hall at one end of the house; but that 
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door had not been opened within the memory of man, and the hall 
was only used as a storehouse nowadays. ‘There was some little 
mumbling talk in the lobby before the two men came in, and then 
Mrs. Tadman’s curiosity was relieved by a closer view of the stranger. 

Yes, he was certainly handsome, remarkably handsome even, for 
a man whose youth was past; but there was a something in his face, 
a something sinister and secret, as it were, which did not strike Mrs. 
Tadman favourably. She could not by any means have explained 
the nature of her sensations on looking at him, but, as she said after- 
wards, she felt all in a moment that he was there for no good. Artd 
yet he was very civil-spoken too, and addressed both the ladies in a 
most conciliating tone, and with a kind of florid politeness. 

Ellen looked at him, interested for the moment in spite of her 
apathetic indifference to all things. The advent of a stranger was 
something so rare as to awaken a faint interest in the mind most 
dead to impressions. She did not like his manner; there was 
something false and hollow in his extreme politeness. And his face 
—what was it in his face that startled her with such a sudden sense 
of strangeness and yet of familiarity ? 

Had she ever seen him before? Yes; surely that was the im- 
pression which sent such a sudden shock through her nerves, which 
startled her from her indifference into eager wonder and perplexity. 
Where had she seen him before? Where and when? Long ago, 
or only very lately? She could not tell. Yet it seemed to her that 
she had looked at eyes like those, not once, but many times in her 
life. And yet the man was utterly strange to her. That she could 
have seen him before appeared impossible. It must have been some 
one like him she had seen, then. Yes, that was it. It was the 
shadow of another face in his that had startled her with so strange 
a feeling, almost as if she had been looking upon some ghostly 
thing. Another face, like and yet unlike. 

But what face ? whose face ? 

She could not answer that question, and her inability to solve 
the enigma tormented her all tea-time, as the stranger sat opposite 
to her, making a pretence of eating heartily, in accordance with 
Mr. Whitelaw’s hospitable invitation, while that gentleman himself 
ploughed away with a steady persistence that made awful havoc with 
the ham, and reduced the loaf in a manner suggestive of Jack the 
Giant-killer. 

The visitor presently ventured to remark that tea-drinking was 
not much in his way, and that, if it were all the same to Mr. White- 
law, he should prefer a glass of brandy-and-water ; whereupon the 
brandy -bottle was produced from a cupboard by the fireplace, of 
which Stephen himself kept the key, judiciously on his guard against 
a possible taste for ardent spirits developing itself in Mrs. Tadman. 

After this the stranger sat for some time, drinking cold brandy- 
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and-water, and staring moodily at the fire, without making the 
faintest attempt at conversation, while Mr. Whitelaw finished his 
tea, and the table was cleared; and even after this, when the farmer 
had taken his place upon the opposite side of the hearth, and seemed 
to be waiting for his guest to begin business. 

He was not a lively stranger; he seemed, indeed, to have some- 
thing on his mind, to be brooding upon some trouble or difficulty, as 
Mrs. Tadman remarked to her kinsman’s wife afterwards. Both the 
women watched him: Ellen always perplexed by that unknown like- 
ness, which seemed sometimes to grow stronger, sometimes to fade 
away altogether, as she looked at him; Mrs. Tadman in a rabid 
state of curiosity, so profound was the mystery of his silent presence. 

What was he there for ? What could Stephen want with him ? 
He was not one of Stephen’s sort, by any means ; had no appear- 
ance of association with agricultural interests. And yet there he 
was, a silent inexplicable presence, a mysterious figure with a moody 
brow, which seemed to grow darker as Mrs. Tadman watched him. 

At last, about an hour after the tea-table had been cleared, he 
rose suddenly, with an abrupt gesture, and said, 

‘Come, Whitelaw, if you mean to show me this house of yours, 
you may as well show it to me at once.’ 

His voice had a harsh unpleasant sound as he said this. He 
stood with his back to the women, staring at the fire, while Stephen 
Whitelaw lighted a candle in his slow dawdling way. 

‘Be quick, man alive,’ the stranger cried impatiently, turning 
sharply round upon the farmer, who was trimming an incorrigible 
wick with a pair of blunted snuffers. ‘Remember, I’ve got to go 
back to Malsham ; I haven’t all the night to waste.’ 

‘TI don’t want to set my house afire,’ Mr. Whitelaw answered 
sullenly; ‘though, perhaps, you might like that. It might suit your 
book, you see.’ 

The stranger gave a sudden shudder, and told the farmer with 
an angry oath to ‘ drop that sort of insolence.’ 

‘ And now show the way, and look sharp about it,’ he said, in 
an authoritative tone. 

They went out of the room in the next moment. Mrs. Tadman 
gazed after them, or rather at the door which had closed upon them, 
with a solemn awe-stricken stare. 

‘TI don’t like the look of it, Ellen,’ she said; ‘I don’t at all 
like the look of it.’ 

‘ What do you mean ?’ the girl asked indifferently. 

‘I don’t like the hold that man has got over Stephen, nor the 
‘way he speaks to him—almost as if Steph was a dog. Did you 
hear him just now? And what does he want to see the house for, 
I should like to know? What can this house matter to him, unless 
he was going to buy it? That’s it, perhaps, Ellen. Stephen has 
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been speculating, and has gone and ruined himself, and that strange 
man is going to buy Wyncomb. He gave me a kind of turn the 
minute I looked at him. And, depend upon it, he’s come to turn 
us all out of house and home.’ 

Ellen gave a faint shudder. What if her father’s wicked 
scheming were to come to such an end as this! what if she had 
been sold into bondage, and the master to whom she had been 
given had not even the wealth which had been held before her as 
a bait in her misery! For herself she cared little whether she were 
rich or poor. It could make but a difference of ‘detail in the fact of 
her unhappiness, whether she were mistress of Wyncomb or a home- 
less tramp upon the country roads. The workhouse without Stephen 
Whitelaw must needs be infinitely preferable to Wyncomb Farm with 
him. And for her father, it seemed only a natural and justifiable 
thing that his guilt and his greed should be so punished. He had 
sold his daughter into lifelong slavery for nothing but that one 
advance of two hundred pounds. He had saved himself from the 
penalty of his dishonesty, however, by that sacrifice ; and would, no 
doubt, hold his daughter’s misery lightly enough, even if poverty 
were added to the wretchedness of her position. 

The two women sat down on opposite sides of the hearth; Mrs. 
Tadman, too anxious to go on with her accustomed knitting, only 
able to wring her hands in a feeble way, and groan every now and 
then, or from time to time burst into some fragmentary speech. 

‘ And Stephen’s just the man to have such a thing on his mind 
and keep it from everybody till the last moment,’ she cried piteously. 
‘And so many speculations as there are nowadays to tempt a man to 
his ruin—railways and mines, and loans to Turks and Red Indians, 
and suchlike foreigners; and Steph might so easy be tempted by the 
hope of larger profits than he can make by farming.’ 

‘ But it’s no use torturing yourself like that with fears that may 
be quite groundless,’ Ellen said at last, rousing herself a little in 
order to put a stop to the wailing and lamentations of her com- 
panion. ‘ There’s no use in anticipating trouble. There may be 
nothing in this business after all. Mr. Whitelaw may have a fancy 
for showing people his house. He wanted me to see it, if you 
remember, that new-year’s afternoon.’ 

‘Yes; but that was different. He meant to marry you. Why 
should he want to show the place to a stranger? I can’t believe 
but what that strange man is here for something, and something 
bad. I saw it in his face when he first came in.’ 

It was useless arguing the matter; Mrs. Tadman was evidently 
not to be shaken; so Ellen said no more; and they sat on in silence, 
each occupied with her own thoughts. 

Ellen’s were not about Stephen Whitelaw’s financial condition, 
but they were very sad ones. She had received a letter from Frank 
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Randall since her marriage ; a most bitter letter, upbraiding her for 
her falsehood and desertion, and accusing her of being actuated by 
mercenary motives in her marriage with Stephen Whitelaw. 

‘ How often have I heard you express your detestation of that 
fellow!’ the young man wrote indignantly. ‘ How often have I heard 
you declare that no earthly persuasion should ever induce you to 
marry him! And yet, before my back has been turned six months, 
I hear that you are his wife. Without a word of warning, without a 
line of explanation to soften the blow—if anything could soften it— 
the news comes to me, from a stranger who knew nothing of my 
love for you. It is very hard, Ellen; all the harder because I had 
so fully trusted in your fidelity. 

‘I will own that the prospect I had to offer you was a poor one ; 
involving long delay before I could give you such a home as I wanted 
to give you; but O, Nelly, Nelly, I felt so sure that you would be 
true to me! And if you found yourself in any difficulty, worried 
beyond your power of resistance by your father—though I did not 
think you were the kind of girl to yield weakly to persuasion—a line 
from you would have brought me to your side, ready to defend you 
from any persecution, and only too proud to claim you for my wife, 
and carry you away from your father’s unkindness.’ 

The letter went on for some time in the same upbraiding strain. 
Ellen shed many bitter tears over it in the quiet of her own room. 
It had been delivered to her secretly by her old friend Sarah Peters, 
the miller’s daughter, who had been the confidante of her love-affairs ; 
for even in his indignation Mr. Randall had been prudent enough to 
consider that such a missive, falling perchance into Stephen White- 
law’s hands, might work serious mischief. 

Cruel as the letter was, Ellen could not leave it quite unanswered ; 
some word inher own defence she must needs write; but her reply 
was of the briefest. 

‘ There are some things that can never be explained,’ she wrote, 
‘and my marriage is one of those. No one could save me from it, 
you least of all. There was no help for me; and I believe, with all 
my heart, that, in acting as I did, I only did my duty. I had not the 
courage to write to you beforehand to tell you what was going to be. 
I thought it was almost better you should hear it from a stranger. 
The more hardly you think of me, the easier it will be for you to 
forget me. There is some comfort in that. I daresay it will be 
very easy for you to forget. But if, in days to come, when you are 
happily married to some one else, you can teach yourself to think 
more kindly of me, and to believe that in what I did I acted for the 
best, you will be performing an act of charity towards a poor unhappy 
girl, who has very little left to hope for in this world.’ 

It was a hard thing for Ellen to think that, in the estimation of 
the man she loved, she must for ever seem the basest and most 
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mercenary of womankind; and yet how poor an excuse could she 
offer in the vague pleading of her letter! She could not so much 
as hint at the truth; she could not blacken her father’s character. 
That Frank Randall should despise her, only made her trial a little 
sharper, her daily burden a little heavier, she told herself. 

With her mind full of these thoughts, she had very little sym- 
pathy to bestow upon Mrs. Tadman, whose fragmentary lamenta- 
tions only worried her, like the murmurs of some troublesome not- 
to-be-pacified child; whereby that doleful person, finding her soul 
growing heavier and heavier, for lack of counsel or consolation, could 
at last endure this state of suspense no longer in sheer inactivity, 
but was fain to bestir herself somehow, if even in the most use- 
less manner. She got up from her seat therefore, went over to 
the door, and, softly opening it, peered out into the darkness be- 
yond. 

There was nothing, no glimmer of Stephen’s candle, no sound 
of men’s footsteps or of men’s voices ; the merest blankness, and no 
more. The two men had been away from the parlour something 
more than half an hour by this time. 

For about five minutes Mrs. Tadman stood at the open door, 
peering out and listening, and still without result. Then, with a 
shrill sudden sound through the long empty passages, there came a 
shriek, a prolonged piercing cry of terror or of pain, which turned 
Mrs. Tadman’s blood to ice, and brought Ellen to her side, pale and 
breathless. 

‘ What was that ?’ 

‘What was that ?’ 

Both uttered the same question simultaneously, looking at each 
other aghast, and then both fled in the direction from which that 
shrill cry had come. 

A woman’s voice surely; no masculine cry ever sounded with 
such piercing treble. 

They hurried off to discover the meaning of this startling sound, 
but were neither of them very clear as to whence it had come. 
From the upper story no doubt, but in that rambling habitation 
there was so much scope for uncertainty. They ran together, up 
the staircase most used, to the corridor from which the principal 
rooms opened. Before they could reach the top of the stairs, they 
heard a scuffling hurrying sound of heavy footsteps on the floor 
above them, and on the landing met Mr. Whitelaw and his unknown 
friend, face to face. 

‘What's the matter ?’ asked the farmer sharply, looking angrily 
at the two scared faces. 

‘ That’s just what we want to know,’ his wife answered. ‘ Who 
was it that screamed just now ? Who’s been hurt ?’ 

‘ My friend stumbled against a step in the passage yonder, and 
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knocked his shin. He cried out a bit louder than he need have done, 
if that’s what you mean, but not loud enough to cause all this fuss. 
Get downstairs again, you two, and keep quiet. I’ve no patience 
with such nonsense; coming flying upstairs as if you’d both gone 
mad.’ 

‘It was not your friend’s voice we heard,’ Ellen answered reso- 
lutely ; ‘it was a woman’s cry. You must have heard it surely, 
Stephen Whitelaw.’ 

‘I heard nothing but what I tell you,’ the farmer muttered 
sulkily. ‘Get downstairs, can’t you ?’ 

‘Not till I know what’s the matter,’ his wife said, undismayed 
by his anger. ‘Give me your light, and let me go and see.’ 

‘ You can go where you like, wench, and see what you can ; and 
an uncommon deal wiser you'll be for your trouble.’ 

And yet, although Mr. Whitelaw gave his wife the candlestick 
with an air of profound indifference, there was an uneasy look in his 
countenance which she could plainly see, and which perplexed her 
not a little. 

‘Come, Mrs. Tadman,’ she said decisively, ‘we had better see 
into this. It was a woman’s voice, and must have been one of the 
girls, I suppose. It may be nothing serious, after all,—these coun- 
try girls scream out for a very little,—but we’d better get to the 
bottom of it.’ 

Mr. Whitelaw burst into a laugh—and he was a man whose 
laughter was as unpleasant as it was rare. 

‘Ay, my wench, you’d best get to the bottom of it,’ he said, 
‘since you’re so uncommon clever. Me and my friend will go back 
to the parlour, and take a glass of grog.’ 

The gentleman whom Mr. Whitelaw honoured with his friend- 
ship had stood a little way apart all this time, wiping his forehead 
with a big orange-coloured silk handkerchief. That blow upon his 
shin must have been rather a sharp one, if it had brought that. cold 
sweat out upon his ashen face. 

‘Yes,’ he muttered; ‘come along, can’t you? don’t stand jaw- 
ing here all night ;’ and hurried downstairs before his host. 

It had been all the business of a couple of minutes. Ellen 
Whitelaw and Mrs. Tadman went down to the ground-floor by an- 
other staircase leading directly to the kitchen. The room looked 
comfortable enough, and the two servant-girls were sitting at a table 
near the fire. One was a strapping rosy-cheeked country girl, who did 
all the household work ; the other an overgrown clumsy-looking girl, 
hired straight from the “workhouse by Mr. Whitelaw, from economi- 
cal motives ; a stolid-looking girl, whose intellect was of the lowest 
order; a mere zoophyte girl, one would say—something between 
the vegetable and animal creation. 

This one, whose name was Sarah Batts, was chiefly employed 
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in the poultry-yard and dairy. She had a broad brawny hand, 
which was useful for the milking of cows, and showed some kind of 
intelligence in the management of young chickens and the treatment 
of refractory hens. 

Martha Bane, the house-servant, was busy making herself a cap, 
as her mistress came into the kitchen, droning some Hampshire bal- 
lad by way of accompaniment to her work. Sarah Batts was seated 
in an attitude of luxurious repose, with her arms folded, and her feet 
on the fender. 

‘Was it either of you girls that screamed just now?’ Ellen 
asked anxiously. 

‘ Screamed, ma’am! no, indeed,’ Martha Bane answered, with an 
air of perfect good faith. ‘ What should we scream for? I’ve been 
sitting here at my work for the last hour, as quiet as could be.’ 

‘And, Sarah,—was it you, Sarah? For goodness’ sake tell the 
truth.’ 

‘Me, mum; lor no, mum. I was up with master showing him 
and the strange gentleman a light.’ 

‘You were upstairs with your master? And did you hear no- 
thing? A piercing shriek that rang through the house ;—you must 
surely have heard it, both of you.’ 

Martha shook her head resolutely. 

‘Not me, mum; I didn’t hear a sound. The kitchen-door was 
shut all the time Sarah was away, and I was busy at work, and 
thinking of nothing but my work. I wasn’t upon the listen, as you 
may say.’ 

The kitchen was at the extreme end of the house, remote from 
that direction whence the unexplainable cry seemed to have come. 

‘It is most extraordinary,’ Ellen said gravely, perplexed beyond 
all measure. ‘But you, Sarah; if you were upstairs with your 
master, you must surely have heard that shriek; it seemed to come 
from upstairs.’ 

‘Did master hear it?’ asked the girl deliberately. 

‘He says not.’ 

‘Then how should I, mum? No, mum, I didn’t hear nothink ; 
I can take my Bible oath of that.’ 

‘I don’t want any oaths; I only want to know the meaning of 
this business. There would have been no harm in your screaming. 
You might just as well speak the truth about it.’ 

‘Lor, mum, but it warn’t me,’ answered Sarah Batts with an in- 
jured look. ‘What ever could go to put it in your head as it was me?’ 

‘It must have been one or other of you two girls. There’s no 
other woman in the house; and as you were upstairs, it seems more 
likely to have been you. However, there’s no use talking any more 
about it. Only we both heard the scream, didn’t we, Mrs. Tad- 
man ?” 
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‘I should think we did, indeed,’ responded the widow, with a 
vehement shudder. ‘ My flesh is all upon the creep at this very 
moment. I don’t think I ever had such a turn in my lie.’ 

They went back to the parlour, leaving the two servants still 
sitting by the fire; Sarah Batts with that look of injured innocence 
fixed upon her wooden countenance, Martha Bane cheerfully em- 
ployed in the construction of her Sunday cap. In the parlour the 
two men were both standing by the table, the stranger with his 
back to the women as they entered, Stephen Whitelaw facing him. 
The former seemed to have been counting something, but stopped 
abruptly as the women came into the room. 

There was a little heap of bank-notes lying on the table. Ste- 
phen snatched them up hastily, and thrust them in a bundle into 
his waistcoat-pocket ; while the stranger put a strap round a bulky 
red-morocco pocket-book with a more deliberate air, as of one who 
had nothing to hide from the world. 

That guilty furtive air of Stephen’s, and, above all, that passage 
of money between the two men, confirmed Mrs. Tadman in her no- 
tion that Wyncomb Farm was going to change hands. She resumed 
her seat by the fire with a groan, and accepted Ellen’s offer of a 
glass of spirits-and-water with a doleful shake of her head. 

 Didn’t I tell you so?’ she whispered, as Mrs. Whitelaw handed 
her the comforting beverage. 

The stranger was evidently on the point of departure. There 
was a sound of wheels on the gravel outside the parlour window— 
the familiar sound of Stephen Whitelaw’s chaise-cart ; and that gen- 
tleman was busy helping his visitor on with his greatcoat. 

‘I shall be late for the last train,’ said the stranger, ‘ unless 
your man drives like the very devil.’ 

‘ He'll drive fast enough, I daresay, if you give him half-a-crown,’ 
Mr. Whitelaw answered with a grin; ‘ but don’t let him go and do 
my horse any damage, or you'll have to pay for it.’ 

‘Of course. You'd like to get the price of a decent animal out 
of me for that broken-kneed hard-mouthed brute of yours,’ replied 
the stranger with a scornful laugh. ‘I think there never was such 
.& money-grubbing, grinding, grasping beggar since the world began. 
However, you’ve seen the last shilling you’re ever likely to get out 
of me; so make the best of it; and remember, wherever J may be, 
there are friends of mine in this country who will keep a sharp look- 
out upon you, and let me know precious quick if you don’t stick to 
your part of our bargain like an honest man, or as nearly like one 
as nature will allow you to come. And now good-night, Mr. White- 
law.—Ladies, your humble servant.’ 

He was gone before Ellen or Mrs. Tadman could reply to his 
parting salutation, had they been disposed to do so. Mr. Whitelaw 
went out with him, and gave some final directions to the stable-lad 
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who was to drive the gig, and presently came back to the parlour, 
looking considerably relieved by his guest’s departure. 

Mrs. Tadman rushed at once to the expression of her fears. 

‘ Stephen Whitelaw,’ she exclaimed solemnly, ‘ tell us the worst 
at once. It’s no good keeping things back from us. That man has 
come here to turn us out of house and home. You've sold Wyn- 
comb.’ 

‘Sold Wyncomb! Have you gone crazy, you old fool?’ cried 
Mr. Whitelaw, contemplating his kinswoman with a most evil ex- 
pression of countenance. ‘ What’s put that stuff in your head ?’ 

‘Your own doings, Stephen, and that man’s. What does he 
come here for, with his masterful ways, unless it’s to turn us out of 
house and home? What did you show him the house for? Nigh 
upon an hour you were out of this room with him, if you were a 
minute. Why did money pass from him to you? I saw you put 
it in your pocket—a bundle of bank-notes.’ 

‘ You're a prying old catemeran !’ cried Mr. Whitelaw savagely, 
‘and a drunken old fool into the bargain.—Why do you let her 
muddle herself with the gin-bottle like that, Ellen? You ought to 
have more respect for my property. You don’t call that taking care 
of your husband’s house.—<As for you, mother Tadman, if you treat 
me to any more of this nonsense, you will find yourself turned out 
of house and home a precious deal sooner than you bargained for ; 
but it won’t be because of my selling Wyncomb. Sell Wyncomb, 
indeed! I’ve about as much thought of going up in a balloon, as 
of parting with a rood or a perch of my father’s land.’ 

This was a very long speech for Mr. Whitelaw; and, having 
finished it, he sank into his chair, quite exhausted by the unusual 
effort, and refreshed himself with copious libations of gin-and-water. 

‘What was that man here for, then, Stephen? It’s only na- 
tural I should want to know that,’ said Mrs. Tadman, abashed but 
not struck dumb by her kinsman’s reproof. 

‘What’s that to you? Business. Yes, there has been money 
pass between us, and it’s rather a profitable business for me. Per- 
haps it was horse-racing; perhaps it wasn’t. That’s about all 
you’ve any call to know. I’ve made money by it, and not lost. 
And now, don’t let me be bothered about it any more, if you and 
me are to keep friends.’ 

‘I’m sure, Stephen,’ Mrs. Tadman remonstrated in a feebly 
plaintive tone, ‘I’ve no wish to bother you; there’s nothing farther 
from my thoughts; but it’s only natural that I should be anxious 
about a place where I’ve lived so many years. Not but what I could 
get my living easy enough elsewhere, as you must know, Stephen, 
being able to turn my hand to almost anything.’ 

To this feeble protest Mr. Whitelaw vouchsafed no answer. He 
had lighted his pipe by this time, and was smoking and staring at 
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the fire with his usual stolid air—meditative, it might be, or only 
ruminant, like one of his own cattle. 

But all through that night Mr. Whitelaw, who was not com- 
monly a seer of visions or dreamer of dreams, had his slumbers dis- 
turbed by some unwonted perplexity of spirit. His wife lay broad 
awake, thinking of that prolonged and piercing cry, which seemed 
to her, the more she meditated upon it, to have been a cry of anguish 
or of terror, and could not fail to notice this unusual disturbance of 
her husband’s sleep. More than once he muttered to himself in a 
troubled manner ; but his words, for the most part, were incoherent 
and disjointed—words of which that perplexed listener could make 
nothing. 

Once she heard him say, ‘ A bad job—dangerous business.’ 





THOUGHTS IN WAR-TIME 


A DREAM of anguish, such as weighs 
The spirit downward till it yields, 
Pursues me in the city’s maze, 
And in the quiet English fields. 


Young Summer found the world at peace; 
Declining Summer heard the blare 
Of cannon linking her surcease 
With horrors of the earth and air. 


And Autumn, with a shuddering glance, 
Beheld her ways grow doubly red— 
Red with the vintages of France, 
And with the dying and the dead. 


What next for Winter? Prowling bands, 
Hunting like wolves, or hunted down ; 


And Famine on the wasted lands, 
And Murder in the shrieking town. 


Infected blood, and feverish hate, 
And vengeance like an adder coil’d, 
And hearts that weep and hands that wait 
Beside the ancient home despoil’d. 


And in the fields beneath the rain, 
In many a grave and many a mound, 
Passing from dreadful stain to stain, 
The secrets of the under-ground. 


Dull clay upon beloved heads, 

That reach’d too soon their mortal term; 
And in the dusk of lowly beds 

The cold intrusion of the worm. 


Ah, tender episodes of strife, 

That in those fosses lie defiled! 
The letter from the widow’d wife, 

The ribbon from the orphan’d child ! 
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Ah, darkness of forsaken souls, 
Blotting the light of upper air, 

With eyeballs parching into coals 
In dry siroccos of despair! 


The manhood of the world yet feels 
The follies of its youthful prime, 
And all the drunken frenzy reels 
To bloodier ecstasies of crime. 


O, holy mother Nature! thou 

Art quiet over all this ill: 
Before thy calm eternal brow 

The clamours of a day are still. 


Thy foolish children burn and slay ; 
Thou, looking on, art mildly dumb; 
And while they writhe and weep and pray, 
The fulness of thy peace has come. 


The rusty culverin lies low; 

The moat is green with shadowing trees; 
Dim mosses, soft as silence, grow 

In rifts of shatter’d fortresses. 


On battlements once fiercely loud 

The birds untroubled build and sleep, 
And folds of gathering ivy shroud 

The ruins of the martial keep. 


New wheat is springing on the plains 
Where raging armies fought and died: 

Touch’d by the years, corruption wanes, 
And earth by earth is purified. 


The speechless heavens rebuke at length 
Our idiot vaunts, our braggart songs ; 

God moving in His beauteous strength 
Above the noise of human wrongs. 
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